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ART, xix. Continuation of Guicciardini’s hiflory of Italy. 
See the laff Review, p. 400. 





HE tranflator of this work further informs us, that 

in the 23d year of his age, our hiftorian ¢ was appoint- 

‘ ed a profeflor of the inftitutes at Mlorence, with a 

© competent falary for thofe days ; and foon eftablifhed fuch a 

© character, that he was confulted and preferred to all other 
© lawyers his cotemporaries. 

© In the year 1506, Guicciardini married Maria, daughter 
© of Alemanno Everardoa Salviati, without comparifon the 
© greateft man in Florence. 

‘ In 1507, he was chofen by many cities of the ftate for 
© their ftanding counfellor, and two years after made advo- { 4 
© cate of the Flrentine chapter.—In 1509, he was elected ad- 
© vocate of the order of Camaldoli, and continued in this way 
© of life until the year 1511, when the fupreme magiftracy 
© thought proper to make ufe of his talents in a more public 
* manner. 

‘ The French and Spaniards had entered into a league againft 
© the /talians, and the Florentines were very much perplexed, 
* not being determined whether they fhould engage in the 
© league, or remain neuter. On this occafion they appointed 
© our Francefco ambaflador to Ferdinando king of Spain, to 
© treat about this and feveral other important affairs.—He left 
* Florence in Fanuary 1512, and after a profperous journey 
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came to Burgos, where the king refided, and remained two 
years at his court: a large ficld was here opened for his 
improvement in the management of affairs: many events 
happened in that time, which came within his province to 
negotiate; fuch as the taking of Ravenna and Prato by the 
Ssaniards, the depofing of Piero Soderini, and the reftora- 
tion of the fainily of the Medici, What concerned thefe 
and other negotiations, was tranfa@ed by him with univer- 
fal applaufe, and the republic had fuch an opinion of his ca- 
pacity, that they never fent any other minitter. 
‘ The king was alfo entirely fatished with his behaviour ; 
a proof of which was the great quantity of fine wrought 
plate he made him a prefent of at his departure. On his 
return, at Piacenza, he heard the melancholy news of his 
father’s death, which was fomething alleviated by the un- 
ufual marks of honour and refpect paid him when he came 
to Florence. 
© On the 13th of December 1515, Leo X. made his pomp- 
ous entry into Florence, accompanied by a great number of 
cardinals. Guicciardini had been deputed by the republic 
to go and receive him at Cortona, where the Pope, taken 
by his engaging behaviour, or convinced, on this occafion, 
of the truth of what fame had fpread of his abilities, the day 
after his arrival, of his own accord, in a congregation of 
cardinals, declared him advocate of the confiftory.— 
© ‘The Pope’s favours did not ftop here ; for not long after 
he fent for him to come to Rome, with a view of employ- 
ing him where he might beft difplay his talents. In 1518, 
he gave him the government of Adcdena and Reggia, which 
in that perilous time was a place of truft, and required vaft 
circumfpection ; which he fhewed himfelf mafter of, by de- 
luding, with a prudentdexterity, the perfon, who, relying on 
his youth and inexperience in military affairs, endeavoured 
to make himfelf mafter of Reggio. 
© In 4521, Gutcctardini’s good conduct in his office obtain- 
«d him the government of Parma, from whence he drove 
away the French, and confirmed the Parma/fans in their 
obedience and fubmiffion; which proved a very difficult 
tafk : for it was when the holy fee was vacant by the death 
ot Leo, and when the people he commanded were fil of 
fears, difheartened, and unarmed. He retained the fame 
pott under Adrian VI. to whom he difcovered the danger- 
ous deligns of Alberto Pio da Carpi, and got him removed 
from the government of Reggio and Rubiera. Giulio de 
éliedsci, who took the name of Clement VII. as foon as he 
* was 
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was exalted to the pontificate, confirmed him in that go- 
vernment. In the year 1523, he prevented the duke of 
Ferrara from feizing on Modena; in acknowledgement of 
which the Pope made him governor of that place and prefi- 
dent of Remagna, with an unlimitted authority: this was 
a place of great dignity and power, yet it was a very labo- 
rious fituation, confidering the circumftances of the times, 
the enmities and faétions running fo high: but, his prudence 
not only overcame all thefe difficulties, but in the midit of 
them he found means to contribute to the conveniency and 
delight of the inhabitants, by embellifhing their towns that 
‘lay almoft in rubbifh, with good houfes and magnificent 
© edifices. This rendered his name fo acceptable to thofe 
© people, that they were overjoyed when, after a further pro- 
motion of Gucciardini, they underftood he was to be fuc- 
ceeded in his government by his Brother. This happened 
the 6th of Fune 1526, when the Pope, by a brief, declared 
him lieutenant-general of all bis troops in the ecclefiaftical 
ftate, with an authority over his forces in other parts alfo, 
that were under the command of any captain-general.’— 
In the year 1527, it appears that our hiftorian was chiefly 
inftrumental in quelling ‘a dangerous infurre¢ction in Florence, 
when the army of the league was there, under the conftable 
of Bourbin; at which jun@ure that city would probably 
have been facked, and a great part of the nobility murthered, 
if he, by his interpofition, counfc], and fmooth fpeechesy 
had not prevented it.’ 
He is faid to have been the principal favourite of pope C/e- 
ment, who in-1531, * mace him governor of Belgna, being 
the firit layman who had been fent to govern that city. He 
was in this poft, when the Pope made his {plendid entry into 
Bologna, on the 8th of December 1532, where he was met 
* on the 13th of the fame month by Charles V. Our hifto- 
rian alfo affifted at the pompovs coronation of the emperor, 
on St. Afatthias’s day, with feveral princes that came to 
* this folemnity.— 

© One day the emperor being informed, that Guicciardini 
* attended his levee, he gave immediate orders for his being 
admitted into his drefling-room, and converfed with him on 
the fubjeét of the hiflory he was engaged in. In the mean 
time, one of the courtiers informed his majefty, that a mur- 
mur was rifen among feveral perfons of qu.lity and officers 
‘ of the army, who for many days together had been defiring 
an audience, without being aJowed chat honour. ‘The em- 
peror, holding Guicciardint by the hand, entered the draw- 
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‘ :_ing-room, and thus addrefled the company. ‘** Gentlemen! 
‘ Tam intormed that you think it ftrange that I gave admiffion 
to Guicctardini before you; but I defire you would confider 
that in one hour I can create an hundred nobles, and a like 
number of officersin the army, but cannot produce fuch an 
hiftorian in the {pace of twenty years. To what purpofe ferve 
the pains you take, to execute your refpective functions in the 
camp or in the council, if hiftorians, for the inftruction of 
your defcendants, do not tranfmit an account of your con- 
‘¢ duct to pofterity? Who are they, who have informed 
‘* mankind of the heroic actions of your anceftors, but hitto- 
‘* rians? It is neceflary then to honour them, that they may 
** be encouraged to convey your illuftrious deeds to futurity. 
Thus, centlemen, you ought neither to be offended nor 
furprized at my regard for Guicciardini, fince you have as 
much intereft in his province as myfelf.”’— 
During his government of Bologna, he was obliged to have 
recourfe to fome necellary feverities ; which, tho’ they dif- 
obliged a part of the people (who were befides diffatisfied with 
having a lay-governor) yet were the only means he could 
have employed, to keep that turbulent city in fubjeCtion: in- 
deed it appears to have been a maxim with our hiftorian, that 
‘* man cannot well be governed without feverity, becaufe the 
malignity of human nature requires it; but at the fame 
time care fhould be taken to intinuate, that rigour is not 
pleafing to him that punifhes, but made ufe of out of ne- 
ceffity, and for the public welfare.” 
* After the death of pope Clement,’ which happened in 15 34, 
Guicciardini was refolved to quit that government, as he 
apprehended the people would no longer fubmit to his com- 
mands; but the fenate having confidered, that many dii- 
orders might happen, if they were left without a governor 
in the time of the vacant fee, they befeeched him to con- 
tinue, promifing he fhould have all affiftance requifite ; to 
which he at laft confented.’ 
Neverthelefs, feveral of the noblemen that had been dif- 
pleafed with mae, among whom were Galeazza Ca/ffelli and 
Girclamo Pepoli, who till now had been fugitives, as foon as 
the death of Clement was publickly known, ¢ came into Bo- 
© Jogna at noon-day, accompanied by many of their friends, 
© and fome out-law’d perfons, well armed. This manner of 
proceeding was very difagrecable to the governor, who 
© looked upon it as done in contempt of his perfon, and there- 
© fore meditated how to refent the affront. One evening two 
* profcribed felons, who were under Pepali’s protection, were 
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taken up by the officers as they were walking the ftreets, 
and carried to prifon: Guicciardini, without any further 
procefs, ordered them to be immediately executed. Count 
Girolama Pepoli, in great wrath, got a number of his friends 
together, and was going in queft of the governor, to ‘eck 
his revenge ; but the fenate fent fome of their members to 
Pepoli, to defire him to return to his houfe, and notoccafion 
a tumult: which he complied with, for fear of difobliging 
the fenate. 

‘ As foon as Guicctardini was apprifed that a new governor 
was appointed, he refolved to quit the town ; and altho’ the 
Pepcli had threatened his deftru@tion, yet he took with him 
but a few horfemen befides his own fervants; and as it was 
his direét road, he would not avoid paffing by the palace of 
the Pepoli; but, contrary to the expectation of every body, 
they remained quiet, without giving bim any difturbance in 
the journey. | 

‘ After this happened the tragical and unexpected death of 
© the duke of Florence, on which occafion the fenate aflembled, 
and our France/co, who was in all the fecret conferences, 
« had influence enough to procure the election of Co/ms, fon 
of Giovani de Medici ;? during whofe government * Guicciar- 
dint lived retired, without meddling in public affairs, unlefs 
“ when his advice was required. All he now defired was a 
‘ quict recefs,’ nor could all the folicitations of pope Paw/ IIT. 
(who earneftly invited him to Rome, both perfonally and by 
letters) prevail to alter his refolution of giving hi» felf entirely 
up to the finifhing his hiftory, already begun, which he com- 
pleated at Emma, his country houfe. 

* Our author enjoyed but a fhort time the tranquillity and 
© peace of mind he expe€ted to find in his retirement: for 
‘ he died the 27th of A/ay, 1540, in the 59th year of his age.’ 
— The manner of his death is varioufly reported ; fome afcribe 
it to grief and defpair, others to a voluntary poifon, becaufe 
the pub'ic affairs were fo ill conducted: for the reigning duke, 
we are infdérmed, put in practice every method he could de- 
vife to deprefs the remaining fpirit of liberty in his country, 
and impoverifh his fubje&s, by infpiring them wit) a con- 
tempt for trade, which had heretofore made them opulent, 
and rendered them formidable. Yet there ave fevera! a: then 
tic hiftorians, who contradict the report of Guicciarain: > vio- 
lent death, and aflure us that he died of a fever 

‘ He was buried with honour, but without pomp, having 
* exprefly ordered that no fhew or funeral oration, 2s was 
* cuftomary, fhould be made, nor any infcription put upon his 
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¢ grave; which laft was obferved till the year 1620, when 
* the family repaired the great chapel, and the following in- 
‘ fcription was ordered to be engraved,’ which is recome 
menued as well for its elegance as concilenefs. 


FRANCEsCo GuiccrARDiNo Senat 
Petri F. 
Vigentem atatem rebus Maximis 
Agendis impendit 
In Confcribenda Praclara Hiftoria 
Ver centem 
Cujus Negacium an Ocium 
Glorie/ius incertum 
Nifi Ocii Lumen Negecii haan 


Clarisrem reddidi 


Guicciardini’s perfon is defcribed to be tall, and of a vene- 
rable afpect; that he had large fhoulders, a plain face, with a 
ftrong and robufi con'titution. As to his character, his tran- 
flator fays, that it is generally agreed, that * he was a great 
© profeflor of the law, learned, upright, and incorrupt: of 
this latter he gave a fufficient proof, by leaving fo little 
wea'th, after the numberlefs opportunities he had of accu- 
mulating riches. He was of a quick and high conception, 
of fingular judgment, had a good memory, was profound 
and pruvent in his counfels, efficacious in perfuading, elo- 
quent in fpeech, and had a peculiar talent in defcribing the 
chiraciers of men. He was choleric, but not rath, affable, 
but no lover.of jefts, preferving ever a certain gravity. He 
wrote feveral books, as The jacking of Rome, Cinfiderations 
on fiate affairs, Counjels and admonitions, fome letters, fe- 
veral law cafes, and an epiftle in verfe.’ 

Such was the life, fuch the character, of this truly eminent 
man; nor can any the leaft doubt be entertained of the au- 
thenticity of this hiltory, if, with the contefled abitities, know- 
ledge, and integrity of the author, it is remembered that he 
was himfelf a principal actor in moft of the occurences he re- 
Jates.—In the tranflation it is more than probable, that many 
expreffions may appear harfh and uncouth to the critical Eng- 
ii reader, but what the candid one will be inclined to excufe, 
and accept the tranilator's modeit apology, which we fhall 
give in his own words. 

¢ The tranflator, to obvicte all prejudices and prepoffeffions, 
thinks it pr: per to give the following account of himfelf.— 
The grand duke of Tufea ny, Cofmo IMf. having had fome 
knowledge of the tranflator’s family, feat for him to /t: aly 
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© hefore he had attained the eleventh year of his ace. He 
© lived eighteen years in that country, feven of them in the 
© academy of Siena, and other plices of ftudy, and the re- 
¢ mainder at the court of Florence, where his royal highnefs 
© honoured him with the order of St. Stephen. 
¢ This is mentioned to apprize the reader of his being 
mafter of the Jtalian, but at the fame time he wifhes, that 
what he has acquired in that language, may not have been 
at the expence of his mother-tongue. Apprehenfive of this 
he had procured a couple of fheets to be done in a very ele- 
gant ftile; but in peruting them, he found he had loft Gure- 
ciardini. Whercfore, confidering that the picture of a 
friend, tho’ not fo finely coloured, would be preferable to 
another, lefs refembling, tho’ more highly finifhed, he ima- 
gined the public might be much better pleafed with a true 
and juft tranflation, than with a polite and eloquent para- 
phrafe. ‘He flatters himfelf that his verfion will be found in- 
telligible to every Engli/h reader; if he has adhered too 
clofely to the /talan phrafeology, he hopes he has thereby 
preferved the force of the author’s meaning, which muft 
otherwife in fome places have been loft.’ 

We mutt defer entering upon the contents of the hiftory 
till another opportunity, and fhall conclude this article with 
informing our readers, that this work is fupported by a liberal 
fubfcription, of which we cannot think it unworthy ; that it 
is intended to be comprized in ten volumes, four only of 
which are yet publifhed; and that the price of the whole is 


propofed to be two guineas. o7 af 
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ART. L. Several difcourfes preached at the Temple-church. 
By Thomas Sherlock, D. D. late mafter of the Temple, 
now lord bifbep of London. 8vo. 5s. Whifton, Owen, &c. 


Wie comes from this author’s pen bears upon it 
{trong marks of genius and fpirit, and is generally 
acute, perfpicuous, and manly. In thefe difcourfes he has 
placed fome of the evidences for Chriffiantty in a clear and 
ftriking light, and tho’ there are fome things advanced in 
them, that may juftly be thought rather fpecious than folid, 
and but little to warm the heart and affections, yet the perufal 
of them will give no {mall pleafure to every confiderate reader, 
ach the good fenfe and ingenuity that appear through the 
waar, 
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The firlt difcourfe is divided into four parts, in the firft of 
which his lordfhip bri. fly confiders whether natare can inftruct 
us fufficiently in religion, and upon what ground the plea of 
tural religion can be maintained * If nature,’ fays he, ‘ can 
inftruct us fufficiently in religion, we have, indeed, no rea- 
fon to go any where elfe; but whether nature can or no, 
is, in truth, rather a queftion of fa€t, than mere fpeculation : 
for the way to know what nature can do, is to take nature 
by ittei/, and try its flrength alone. ‘There was a time when 
men had little elfe but nature to go to; and that is the 
proper time to !ook into, to fee what mere and unaffifted 
nature can do in religion. Nay, there are ftill nations un- 
der the fun, who are, as to religion, ina mere ftate of na- 
ture: the glad tidings of the gofpel have not reached them, 
nor have they been blefled, or (to fpeak in the modern j 
phrafe) prejudiced with divine revelations, which we, lefs 
wortly of them than they. fo much complain of: in other | 
matters, they are polite and civilized, they are cunning tra- 
ders, fine artificers, and in many arts and fcience not un- 
fkilful Here then we may hope to {ce natural religion in 

its full perfection ; for there is no want of natural reafon, 
‘ nor any room to complain of prejudices or prepofleffions : 
© but yet, alas! thefe nations are held in the chains of dark- 
< nefs, and given up to the blindeft fuperftition and idolatry. 
© Men wanted not reafon before the coming of C4rif?, nor 
€ opportunity nor inclination to improve it: arts and fciences 
© had long before obtained their juft perfection; the number 
< of the ftars had been counted, and their motions obferved 
* and adjufted; the philofophy, oratory, and poetry of thofe | 
© ages are ftill the delight and entertainment of this; religion 
© was not the Jeaft part of their enquiry ; they fearched all the 
© recefles of reafon and nature ; and had it been in the power 

© of reafon and nature to furnifh men with juft notions and : 
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principles of religion, here we fhould have found them: 
But, inftead of them, we find nothing but the grofleft fu- 
perftition and idolatry ; the creatures of the earth advanced 
into deities, and men degenerating and making themfelves 
lower than the beafts of the field. Time would fail me to 
tell of the corruptions and extravagancies of the politeft 
nations. Their religion was their reproach, and the fervice 
they paid their gods was a difhonaur to them, and to them- 
felves : the moft facred part of their devotion was the moft 
impure; and the only thing that was commendable in it, is 
that it was kept as a great “myftery and fecret, and hid un- 
« der the darknefs of the ni ight; and, was reafon now to 
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© judge, it would approve of nothing in this religion, but the 
© modefty of withdrawing itfelf from the eyes of the world. 
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‘ This being the cafe wherever men have been left to mere 
reafon and nature to direé&t them, what fecurity have the 
great patrons of natural religion now, that, were they left 
only to reafon and nature, they fhould not run into the 
fame errors and abfurdities? Have they more reafon than 
thofe who have gone before them? In all other inftances 
nature is the fame now that ever it was, and we are but aét- 
ing over again the fame part that our anceftors acted before 
us: wifdom, and prudence, and cunning, are now what 
they formerly were; nor can this age fhew human nature, 
in any one character, exalted beyond the examples which 
antiquity has left us. Can we fhew greater inftances of civil 
and political wifdom, than are to be found in the govern- 
ments of Greece and Rome? Are not the civil laws of 
Rome ftill had in admiration? And have they not a place 
allowed them itill in almoft all kingdoms? Since then in 
nothing elfe we are grown wifer than the heathen world, 
what probability is there that we fhould have grown wifer 
in religion, if we had been left, as they were, to mete rea- 
fon and nature? ‘To this day there is no alteration for the 
better, except only in the countries where the gofpel has 
been preached. What fhall we fay of the Chine/e, a nation 
that wants not either reafon or learning, and in fome parts 
of it pretends to excel the world? ‘They have been dail 
improving in the arts of life, and in every kind of know- 
ledge and fcience; but yet in religion they are ignorant and 
fuperftitious, and have but very little of what we call na- 
tural religion among them: and what ground is there to 
imagine, that reafon would have done more, made greater 
difcoveries of truth, or more entirely fubdued the paffions of 
men, in England, or France, or any other country of Eu- 
rope, than it has in the eaflern or fouthern parts of the 
world? Are not menas reafonable creatures in the eaft, as they 
are in the weft? And have not they the fame means of ex- 
ercifing and improving their reafon too? Why then fhould 
you think, that reafon would do that now in this plice, 
which it has never yet been able to do in any time or place 
whatever ? 

© This fact is fo very plain and undeniable, that I cannot 
but think, that would men confider it fairly, they would 
foon be convinced how much they are indebted to the re- 
velation of the gofpel, even for that natural religion which 
they fo fondly boaft of: for how comes it to pafs, that there 
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‘ is fo much reafon, fuch clear natural religion, in every 
* country where the gofpel is profefled, and fo little of both 
“ every where elfe ?’ 

Since the end that men propofe to themfelves by religion, 
is to be happy in another world, that mutt be the beft religion 
which will moft certainly Jead us to eternal life and future hap- 
pinefs. By this rule his lordfhip proceeds, in the fecond part 
of this difcourfe, to examine the pretenfions of revelation, 
comparing it, as he goes along, with the prefent fate of na- 
tural religion; after which he briefly confiders what is urged 
by thofe who argue againft all revelation @ priori, as being in- 
confiftent with the wifdom of God. 

In the third part he endeavours to remove the prejudice 
that lics againft the gofpel, becaufe of its myfterious do¢ctrines, 
With refpeét to infinite wifdom, he obferves, that there is no 
fuch thing as myftery, all things being equally clear in the 
underftanding of the deity ; that a myftery is no real or pofi- 
tive thing in nature, nor any thing that is inherent or be- 
longing to the fubjeéts of which it is predicated; and that 
when we fay this thing or that thing is a myftery, tho’ we 
feem to affirm fomething, yet, in truth, the propofition is 
not affirmative with refpect to the thing, but negative with 
refpect to ourfelves ; there being nothing affirmed of the thing, 
but only of ourfelves, that we do not comprehend it. So that 
the complaint againft myfteries in religion, we are told, amounts 
to no more than this, that God has done fomething for us, or 
appointed fomething for us to do, in order to fave us, the 
reafon of which we do not underftand; and requires us to 
believe and to comply with thefe things, and to truft him that 
we fhall receive the benefit of them. 

So far is it, his lordfhip fays, from being an objeétion againft 
the gofpel of Chri/?, that it contains many wonderful myfte- 
ries of the hidden wifdom of God, that, as our cafe ftands, 
it is impoffible for us to be faved without a myftery. For 
fince reafon and nature, he obfeives, cannot find the means 
of refcuing finners from punifhment, and of making atone- 
ment to the jultice of God; fince they cannot prefcribe a pro- 
per fatisfaction for fin, in which the honour of God and the 
falvation of men fhal] be at once confulted ; fince they cannot 
remedy the corruption that has fpread through the race of man- 
kind, or infufe new principles of virtue and holinefs into the 
fouls already fubdued to the luft and power of fin; _ fince, if 
they could procure cur pardon for what is paft, they cannot 
fecure us for the future from the fame temptations, which by 
fatal experience we know we cannot withftand; thefe things 
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muft be done by fuch means as reafon and nature know no- 
thing of, that is, by myfterious means, of the propriety of 
which we can have no adequate notion or conception. 

In the laft part of this difcourfe he confiders what is necef- 
fary to be done for a finner, in order to reftore him to eternal 
life, and examines religion under this notion, as containing the 
means by which God is reconciled to finners, fhewing, that 
according to this idea of it, no argument can be drawn to 
weaken its authority, becaufe fome parts of it are myfterious. 

In the fecond difcourfe he enquires briefly into the relation 
of Chrift to mankind, and fhews, that confidering this rela- 
tion, the work of redemption could not properly have been 
undertaken by any other hand. The third difcourfe is divided 
into three parts; his lordfhip, from thefe words—Bleffed is he 
whofoever shall not be offended in me, takes occafion to enquire, 
what are the offences which are generally taken at the gofpel 
of Chrif?, and from what fource thefe offences come. He 
firft confiders the prejudice lying againft the gofpel from the 
poverty and meannefs in which our faviour appeared; and 
fhews, that it arifes from a falfe conception of the power and 
majefty of God, as if the fuccefs of his purpofes depended upon 
the vifible fitnefs of the inftruments he made choice of. After 
this he proceeds to confider whether any objection lies againft 
the gofpel for overlooking the difficulties which learned men 
raife, concerning the nature and eflence of God, and that of the 
human foul, and the nature and manner of future rewards and 
punifhments. Another offence taken at the gofpel, which he 
confiders, is that arifing from its introducing new doétrines 
into religion, and from the hardfhips put upon mankind in re- 
quiring them to believe things which are not fuggefted to them 
by natural reafon, nor to be maintained by it. 

The fourth difcourfe is divided into two parts, in the firft 
of which our author fhews, that if revelation be confidered in 
this light only, as removing falfe principles of error and fuper- 
{tition, and introducing juit ones of truth and religion, inde- 
pendently of the reafon and evidence on which the gofpel 
{tands, it muft appear to be an act of divine love and good- 
nefs, which we ought to receive with thankfulnefs: in the 
fecond he confiders the plea in behalf of human reafon, drawn 
from the cafe of fome great men in the heathen world; and 
endeavours to ftate it clearly and fairly, as far as it does, or 
may be fuppofed to affe& the argument for the neceflity of 
revelation, 

What he propofes to fhew in the fifth difcourfe is, that 
fince the religion of a finner muft neceflarily be founded in the 
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hopes of mercy 3 fince thefe hopes have at beft but uncertain 
foundation in natural religion, and are liable to be difturbed 
and fhaken by frequent doubts and mifgivings of mind, we 
have great reafon to blefs and adore the goodnefs of God : 
who has openly difplayed before our eyes the love that he has 
for the children of men, by fending Ais well-beloved fon into 
the world, that all who believe in him fhiuld not perifh, but have 
everlafting life. 

In the fixth difcourfe he confiders the evidence which man- 
kind had for the doétrine of immortality before the coming of 
Chrifi, and the evidence which the gofpel now affords ; and 
fhews where the former evidence failed, and how it is fup- 
plied by the latter. In the feventh, he confiders briefly the 
evidence of our faviour’s refurrection ; and in the eighth, he 
takes occafion from thefe words—The /pirit it/elf beareth wit- 
nefs with our fpirit, that we are the children of God, to enquire 
firft, how many witneffes St. Pau/ points out in the text; fe- 
condly, what kind of evidence each of them gives in this cafe ; 
and thirdly, what the refult of their evidence is, and with what 
kind of certainty we know, that we are the children of God. 

In the ninth difcourfe he confiders the objection againft 
Chriflianity, arifing from the difficulty of diftinguithing be- 
tween the various pretences to revelation, and of ‘determining 
the merit of the feveral claims; and in the tenth, endeavours 
to fhew wherein the true force of the argument from miracles 
confifts, what it is that they prove, and what fort of works 
are to be admitted for miracles in proving the truth of any 
religion, 

What he endeavours to prove in the eleventh difcourfe is, 
that our weak and infirm condition, and the low rank we hold 
in the order of intelligent beings, is no fufficient ground for 
calling into queftion the credibility of the great things faid to 
be done for us in the fcheme of redemption. In the twelfth, 
he examines the following paflage of St. Peter—Of a truth I 
perceive that God is no re{pector of perfons, &c. and endeavours 
to place its meaning in atrue light. In the thirteenth, he 
points out the true meaning and import of thefe words—On 
thefe two commandments bang all the law and the prophets, and 
makes fome ufeful remarks upon them. 

The laft difcourfe is divided into two parts, in the firft of 
which our author enquires into the true notion of faith. 
© Every ftep,’ fays he, * by which we advance to the laft de- 
© gree of perfection in faith, is an aé of faith, tho’ of a dif- 
© ferent kind, and not entitled either to the praifes or rewards 
© of the gofpel. And hence has arofe great part of the con- 
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fufion which has obfcured and darkened this queftion con- 
cerning faith: for, when men, not diftinguifhing between 
the intermediate acts of faith, and that faith which is the 
ultimate end and perfection of the gofpel, afcribe that to one 
which only and properly belongs to the other, no wonder if 
they are found inconfiftent with themfelves, and deftroyers 
of reafon and religion, whilft they feem to themfelves to 
labour for the promotion of the doctrine of righteoufnefs. 

‘ To render what I mean plain and intelligible, I defire 
you to confider the degrees and fteps of faith, by which men 
arrive at Gofpel righteoufnefs. It is one degree of faith 
to believe the gofpels to be true and faithful accounts, and it 
is a degree that leads to great perfection: he that wants this 
faith is ata ftand, and can never proceed farther. But this 
is not the faith we feek after. It is a farther degree of 
faith to believe the miracles of Chri/? and his apoftles to be 
true and real miracles, and wrought by the power and fpirit 
of God. But neither is this faith complete: for the mi- 
racles were wrought, not for their own fakes, but for the 
fake of fomething elfe: and therefore to believe the mi- 
racies, without believing what the miracles were intended 
to prove, is not Chriffian faith. Farther ftill: it is another 
and a more advanced degree of faith to believe, that the 
fpirit of God was given to the apoftles in a large meafure, 
and to Chri/f, the author of the falvation, without meafure. 
But neither is this the faith which Chri/? came to propagate : 
for, fhould I afk you, why are we taught, and why are we 
to believe, that God gave the fpirit to his fon without mea- 
fure, and to the difciples in a very wonderful manner and 
degree? Would you not eafily anfwer, that thefe heavenly 
endowments were both given and declared to make them 
fit teachers, and us ready difciples of the dotrines of God ? 
Tt is evident then, that thefe gifts were fubfervient to a far- 
ther end, and that Chri/fian faith does not terminate here. 
But if, notwith{tanding this, you will apply all that you 
read of faith in holy fcripture to thefe or any of thefe kinds 
of faith, and then imagine that faith is a very ftrange prin- 
ciple of religion, and of foreign growth, repugnant to the 
fenfe and reafon of mankind, and difclaimed by the light of 
nature, which are the ufual compliments beftowed on it in 
the world, you may thank yourfelf for the delufion; the 
doctrine of the gofpel of Chri? is clear of the reproach. 

‘ Faith, which is the principle of the gofpel, refpeéts the 
promifes and declarations of God, and includes a fure truft 


and reliance on him for the performance, Beyond this there 
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is no farther act of faith. We are not taught to believe 
this in order to our believing fomething elfe: but here faith 
has its full completion, and leads immediately to the practice 
of virtue and holinefs, the conditions on which all the pro- 
mifes of God are founded. For this end was the fon of 
God revealed, to make known the will of his father, to 
declare his mercy and pardon, and to confirm the promifes 
of eternal life to mankind: he that believes and accepts 
this deliverance from the bondage of fin, and through pa- 
tience and perfeverance in well-doing, waits for the blefied 
hope of immortality ; who pafles through this world as a 
ftranger and pilgrim, looking for another country, and a 
city whofe builder is God; this is he whofe faith fhall re- 
ceive the promife, whofe confidence fha!l have great recom- 
pence of reward. 

‘ If thefe are hard fayings, what defence fhall we make for 
natural religion, which requires almott the fame faith, but 
without giving the fame evidence? Is it not the profeffion 
of every religion, to believe God to be a rewarder of them 
who diligently feek him? Could you have any natural reli- 
gion without this principle? This the gofpel requires of 
you: and if ‘Fefus Chrif? has given you more evidence for 
this faith than ever nature could afford her children, for- 
give him this injury. Is it become lefs credible that God 
will reward the righteous, becaufe he has fent his fon into 
the world to declare his full purpofe fo to do? Is it harder 
to truft him now, fince he has appeared to us in figns and 
in wonders, and in mighty works, than it was before, when 
we faw him only by the glimmering light of nature? Are 


the exprefs promifes of God, confirmed to us in Chrif? Fe- 


Jus, of lefs weight than the general fuggeftions of nature ? 


If thefe expre(s. promifes, thefe clear evidences of the pur- 
pofe of God, are not the things comp'ained of in the gofpel, 

what are they? Faith has ever been the principle of reli- 
gion, and muft ever continue fo to be: for when all other 
gifts fhall ceafe, faith, hope, and charity, will be the only 
gofpel graces which time fhall not deftroy. 

‘ Religion is a ftruggle between fenfe and faith. The 
temptations to fin are the pleafures of this life: the incite- 
ments to virtue are the pleafures of the next. ‘Thefe are 
only feen by faith: thofe are the objects of every fenfe. On 
the fide of virtue, all the motives, all the objeéts of faith 
engage: on the fide of vice, ftand the formidable powers of 
fenfe, paffion, and affection. Where the heart is eftablith- 
ed in the fulnefs of faith, the heavenly hoft prevails, and 
* vir- 
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tue triumphs over all the works of darknefs: but, where 
fenfe governs, fin enters, and is ferved by every evil paffion 
of the heart. If this be the cafe, if religion has nothing to 
oppofe to the prefent allurements of the world, but the 
hopes and glories of futurity, which are feen only by faith ; 
it is no more abfurd to fay men are faved by faith, than it 
is to fay they are ruined by fenfe and paflion, which we 
all know has fo much of truth in it, that it can have no- 
thing of abfurdity.’ 

The good bifhop fhews, in the fecond part, that it is for 
want of faith, confidered as a principle of religion, that men de- 
part from the living God; that faith cannot be a principle of 
religion, until it has its effects and operations in the heart ; 
and that the motions and operations of the heart are in great 
meafure under our own power and government. Re 


ART. 11. Obfervations on the antiquities, hiftorical and monu- 
mental, of the county of Cornwall. Conji/ting of feveral effays 
on the firft inhabitants, Druid-/uper/iition, cuftoms, and re- 
mains of the moft remote antiquity, in Britain and the Britith 
ifles: exemplified and proved by monuments now extant in 
Cornwall and the Scilly iflands, faithfully drawn on the fpot, 
and engraved according to their jcales annexed. With a fum- 
mary of the religious, civil, and military ftate of Cornwall 
before the Norman conqueft ; illuftrated by the plans and ele- 
vations of feveral antient caftles, an eaftern view of the mo- 
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nafiry and fite of St. Michael’s mount: and a vocabulary of 


the Cornu Britith language. By William Borlafe, 4. AZ. 
F_R.S. reétor of Ludgvan. Folio, Oxford printed, and fold 
by Sandby, im London, price 11. 4s. in sheets. 


HIS large work, confilting of 2113 pages, muft have 
been the produce of much labour, ftudy, and applica- 
tion. Mr. Borlafe has acquitted himfelf greatly to his credit : 
his reading has been very extenfive, and his quotations from 
authors, antient and modern, to illuftrate his fubjeét, are in 
moft places appofite, and in many fatisfactory. We feldom 
meet with a performance of this kind fo entertaining or in- 
ftructive as this: we find in it much of the knowledge and 
but little of the ufual credulity and conje€tural pofitivenefs of 
the antiquarian. 
The work is divided into four books. The firft contains 
general obiervations on the hiftory of Britain, its name’ and 
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antient inhabitants; as alfo on fuch foreign nations as have oc- 
cafionally vifited it, wiz. The Tiediigite Greeks, Romans, 
Saxons, Danes, and Normans; and concludes with a chapter 
to prove, that * moft monuments in Cornwall and elfewhere, 
* in Britain, owe their rife to the antient Brit religion, 
© which was Druid.’ 

The fecond book treats of Drasdijm, which the author 
looks upon to be no other than ‘a branch of the firft general 
* idolatry.” It gives us the names and clafles of the Druid 
priefthood, which is reprefented as ‘ much more antient than 
* Pythagoras.” We have alfo an account of the dignity and 
power of the Druids and Druidefles ; of their difcipline, learn- 
ing, phyfical knowledge, and botany ; of their moral and 
religious doétrines, which were £ not only taught by verfes 
© (memoriter) but by allegory and mythology.’ ‘To this is 
added, a defcription of their deities, idols, fymbols, places of 
worthip,. rites and ceremonies, divination, charms, incanta- 
tions, and predictions; in which the author thinks there is a 
ftrong ‘ refemblance between the Druid and Perfian fupertti- 
* tions,’ and fupports his conjecture by feveral inftances. He 
concludes this book with the declenfion and extirpation of the 
Druids. They ‘ were filenced by St. Patrick in Ireland, 
“ which is the laft place in which we read of them;’ but 
from the nature and multiplicity of their ites, * they mutt 
© have left behind them many monuments.’ 

Thefe monuments are largely treated of in book the third, 
where we find alfo an account of fome gold coins, (fuppofed 
by the author to be Britifh) and of feveral brafs in{truments 
which have been difcovered in Cornwall. ‘This book clofes 
with a defcription of the caves of the antient Corni/b- Britains. 

The laft book informs us of the coins, camps, fortifica- 
tions, ways, fepulchres, and other remains of the Romans, dif- 
covered in the Cornifh diftri; as alfo of the geography of 
that county, as it ftood in the Reman age. The antient 
caftles, religious houfes, and infcribed monuments before the 
conqueft, are not omitted: and, after a narrative of the civil 

overnment of Cornwall, from the time of Brute—a catalogue 
of the kings of Britain, with the princes and affairs of Corn- 
wall, according to the order of time, to the Norman con- 
queft, the work concludes with a Cornifh vocabulary. 

We fhall give, as a fpecimen of the author’s manner and 
abilities, an extract from the 22d chapter of his fecond book ; 
which treats of the great refemblance between the Druid and 
Perfian fuperftition. This will lav before us, in a narrow 
compafs, moft of the Druidical manners and cuftoms; each of 
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which, in their proper places, are defcanted on at large in 
this work. 

‘ Among all the eaftern nations, no fuperftition was fo ex- 
tenfive and famous, as that of the Perfians; and it is very 
well worth our notice, that there was a remarkable confor- 
mity betwixt them and the druids, as to temples, priefts, 
worthip, and doctrines. 

‘ By all the monuments which we have left of the druids, 
© we cannot find that they ever admitted of covered temples 
¢ for worfhipping their gods in; and we find that the antient 
© Perfians held the fame opinion *, and performed all the offi- 
© ces of their religion in the open air +; and Cicers tells us, 
“ that ‘* in the expedition of Xerxes into Greece, all the Gre- 
“© cian temples were burnt at the inftigation of the magi, be- 
“* caufe the Grecians were fo impious as to inclofe thofe gods 
** within walls, who ought to have ail things round them 
‘© open and free, their temple being the univerfal world t.””— 
—A great conformity there was betwixt the druids and the 
Perfian priefts, called the magi, which is the reafon that 
Pliny calls the druids the magi of the Gauls and Britons. 
As the druids were divided into three clafles, viz. Druids, 
Bards, and Euvates, fo were the Perfians into priefts, pre- 
fuls, and fuperintendants, that is, arch-prefuls, or high- 
priefts |. Ihe druids had alfo their arch-druid, or fove- 
reign of their order, as the Perfians had their archimagus. 
© The druid prieft was cloathed in white, the holy vefture 
(called the /agus) was white; the bull for facrificing, white; 
their oracular horfes, white; and the Perfians were altoge- 
ther as fond of the white colour: the Perfian magus was 
cloathed in white™ ; the horfes of the magi were white ; 
the king’s robes §, and his horfe-trappings of the fame co- 


* Prideaux Conn. par. I. booki. Hyde de V. R. Pum. chap. 
Vill. 29. 

+ ? Zoroaftres was the firft who introduced into the Perfian reli- 
‘ gion covered temples, in the time of Darius Hyfta/pis, father of 
‘ Xerxes, in order the better to preferve the facred fire from being 
* extinguifhed, and that the facred offices might proceed with lefs 
‘ interruption from the weather; but in thefe covered temples in- 
* troduced by Zoroaffres, they had no deities or images, and before 
‘ him they had no covered temples at all.’ See Prid. vol. I. 216. 

fT Cic. de Leg. lib. ii. chap ui. 

| Sacerdotes, Prefules, Archiprafules. Hyde, ch. xxviii. and xxx. 
page 380. 

Q ‘ Vefte alba induti fuper albis equis equitantes.’ Hyde, 253. 

§ * Rex Albis viftibus indutus fuper albo firagulo fedebat.’ Ib. 254. 
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‘ Jour. The druids wore fandals, the Per/ians did the fame *. 
© Zoroaftres, chief magus of the Perfians, lived and taught in 
* acave; im the fame place did the druids chufe principally to 
 inftruct their difciples +. 

© Both the druids and the Perfan magi were of the nobleft 
order in the ftate, and the kings were ranked both with the 
druids and the magi. Divitiacus, a king of the Gauls, and 
alfo of part of Britain, was of the druid order; and the 
kings of Perfia were always ranked in the facerdotal tribe t. 
* No facrifice of the Gauls or Britons was to be performed 
without a druid ||; and among the Per/ans it was reckoned 
a high crime to approach the altar, or touch the victim, be- 
fore the magus had made the ufual prayers, and gone through 
the preparatory attonements §. 

¢ The druids excluded from their facrifices (as one of the 
moft grievous punifhments they could infli€) all thofe who 
were Contumacious; the Perfans had the fame cuftom, and 
excommunicated the impenitent and abandoned in like 
manner ff. 

* Nor lefs furprizing is the conformity betwixt the druid 
© and the Perfian worfhip. Some think the Perfans wor- 
 fhipped the ferpent, this creature being the fymbol of their 
© god Mithras, or the fun; and we have as much reafon to 
© believe the fame of the druids, for it muft be confeffed, that 
© the veneration which they had for the anguinum, or {nake egg ; 
© the portrait of the two ferpents found in the bafs relieve at the 
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temple of Montmoriilon, (not to infift upon the fuppofition, 

that fome of their temples are founded upon a ferpentine 

plan) give us great reafon to think, that the druids paid 

a veneration to the ferpent, very little fhort of divine 

worthip. 

* The Perfans held, that their chief god AZithras was born 
© from a rock, that he was married to a rock, and of that 
© rock beget a fon, called Dzorphus |||; and the druids ima- 
© gined that fome divine intelligences dwelt in rocks; hence 


* Hyde, page 20. 356. ‘ Pedibus gerunt fandalos, nam nudis pea:- 
* bus terram contingere nefas.’ Hyde, page 370. 

+ Caf. hb. vi. 

t Prid. vol. i. page 222. 

| Diod. Sic. v——€ far, lib. vi. 

§ ‘ Erat piaculum aras adire, vel hoftiam contre@are, aniegua 
* magus conceptis precationibus Kitamenta diffunderet pracurforia.’ 
Hyde 356. 

Tt Apde, page 405. 

Hit See Montfauc. tom. i. page 368. 
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© their oracular, or {peaking rocks; their logan ftones, their 
rock-idols, bafons, and rock- worfhip. 
« Whatever innovations the more modern druids adopted 
from the Greeks and Romans, we muft conclude, that the 
antient fyftem of this order admitted of no ftatue worfhip, 
it being one of the fundamental principles of the Ce/tic re- 
ligion (a), (and all thefe principles the druids certainly 
held) that the gods were not to be reprefented by any hu- 
man figure ; and we know, that tho’ the fect of the Sabians 
would have introduced image-worfhip into Perfia, yet, that 
the miagians (before and after Zorca/fres) never admitted any 
ftatues into their temples, (which was indeed the moft an- 
tient and juftifiable principle); and the Grecian temples 
being fo full of ftatues, was one reafon, likely, that the 
magi infifted upon their utter deftruction, when they at- 
tended Xerxes in his weftern expedition. 
The druids worfhipped the whole expanfe of heaven, and 
therefore had open temples, and turned round the body during 
the performance of their religious offices, and took the 
circle for one of the enfigns of their order, as well as for the 
plan of their temples; and dr. Hyde informs us, that the 
Perfians held, that the whole circuit of heaven was their 
Jupiter (6). 
‘ The druids performed the feveral aés of their religion 
© on the tops of hills; the Perfians alfo did the fame, wor- 
© fhipping their God on the higheft parts of mountains, ac- 
* cording to the manner of the antients (c). 

© The Perfians ufed ritual wafhings and purifications (d), 
* and with the pureft water, being obliged to ufe all the ele- 
© ments in their utmoft purity (¢); they wafhed their heads 
‘ 
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and their body, and then held themfelves pure, and fit to 
approach the altar, and the facred fire in their temples ( f°): 
© they had alfo a particular prayer in their formulary to be 
* faid in the morning, at the wafhing of their hands (g). In 
‘ like manner, the druids had alfo their pure holy water, and, by 


(a) Lucan. lib. iii. ---‘ Simulachraque mafta deorum---arte® carent, 
cafisque extant immania truncis.’--- 
(4) * Totum ceeli gyrum, jowem exiftimantes.’ Hyde, ch. vi. p. 137. 
Tov xuxrov walle Te save Ava xareciles. Herod in Cie. 

(c) * Be fummis montium jugis, antiquiffimo more, Deum colebant,' 
Hyde, p. 17, 

(4) * Agus mundavos lavate, &F Deo gratias agite” Fide, p.236. 
(ec) ‘ Elementa enim omaia tenentur fervare pura.” [b. 406. 
(7) Ib. page 357. 
(g) 4. page 371. 
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the multitude of rock-bafons, muft have had many rites 
of wafhings and purifications. 

‘ The Perfians were remarkable for magic and witchcraft 
(5), and the Britis druids went fuch lengths in that diabo- 
lical art,—that Pliny fays, they feemed to him to have ex- 
ceeded the very Perfians themfelves, and the latter to have 
been only fcholars of the former. 

© The druids facrificed human victims, and fo did the Per- 


© fians (i). The Perfians had their holy fires, before which 


they always worfhipped; the druids alfo had their holy fires, 
to which the people were obliged to come and carry off 
fome portion (for which they, doubtlefs, paid according to 
their abilities) to kindle the fire in their own houfes; and, 
at prefent, the Perjians have the fame cuftom ; for the day 
after their feaft, which is kept on the 24th of 4prt/, they 
extinguifh all their domeftic fires, and to re-kindle them, 
go to the prieft’s houfe, and there light a candle, paying the 
prieft his fee of fix fhillings and three pence Engli/b 
money (4). 

‘ The Perfians thought that this holy fire was the caufe 
of domeftic plenty, and placed the fick before it, thinking 
it of great and healing virtue (/) ; and thé@Uruids had pro- 
bably the fame opinion of it, for they ufed an holy fire as 
an antidote againit the plague, or the murrain in cattle (m). 
The druids had alfo their feftival fires, of which we have 
inftances ftill remaining in Cornwall: fo had the Perfians 
at the winter folftice, and on the gth of March (n). 

© The fcrupulous awful regard which the druids paid to a 
few plants (as the mifletoe, famolus, and felago) which 
they accounted facred, and the extravagant opinion they had 
of their virtues, may be reckoned among the greateft ab- 
furdities of their fyftem; yet in this they have the Perfians 
to keep them in countenance, for the Perfians and Maffa- 
getes thought the mifletoe fomething divine, as well as the 
druids (0). 

© The druids thought it unlawful to cut the mifletoe with 
any other than a golden hook; and the Perfians were al+ 


(b) ‘ Sine dubio illic. orta (viz. ars magica) in Perfide a Zoroaftre, 
ut inter autores convenit.” Plin. lib, xxx. ch. i. 

(i) Alex. ab AL” vol. ii. p. 750. 

(4) Hyde, ib. 351. 

(/) 1. 546. 

(m) Martin of the ifles, page 113. 

(x) Hyde, 225. 249. 

(0) Alex, ab Alt. vol. ii, page 744. 
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together as fuperftitious ; they were to cut the fatred twigs 
of ghez, or haulm, called berfam, with one peculiar fort of 
knife onlv, which had an iron handle, was firft carefully to 
be wafhed, then bleffed by a few words muttered over it in 
praife of God and fire (p). The druids thought their mifle- 
toe a general antidote:againft all poifons whatfoever; their 
felago was preferved as a charmagainft all misfortunes ; and 
the Perfians, on the 24th of December, or (according to their 
more antient way of reckoning) 4pri/, eat fiefh, boiled with 
garlic, and fome other herbs, as a fure prefervative againft 
all the ill influences of demons; they have alfo a notion, 
that whoever on the fame day eats annice, or (as fome 
think it fhould be read) apples, and fimells to a narciffus- 
flower, fhall for the whole enfuing year be eafy in his mind, 
and healthy as to his body. Another fancy the Perfans 
have of the like kind, which is, that by fmoaking or burn- 
ing the iris or its root, they are to be preferved from hun- 
ger and poverty all the vear after (¢). 


‘ —The druids are fhewn to have held the tranfmigration | 


of the foul; and the Perfians held the fame doctrine, as 
the myfteries of Mithras fufficiently intimate (7). 

‘ The druids were very much given to divination, and no 
people more notorioufly addi€ted that way than the Per- 


* ftans (t). The druids divined from incidents, perfonal dif- 
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appointments, and remarkable afflictions, and the Perftans 
had the fame way of divining; for when Haman was difap- 
pointed in his defigns againft A@rdecai, and inftead of hang- 
ing him on the gallows which he had prepared, was con- 
ftrained, contrary to all expectation, to attend upon him in 
proceflion, as an inferior, after cloathing and crowning him 
as king of Perfia; his magi prefently concluded, that this 
extraordinary incident, fo much the reverfe of Haman’s 
{cheme, portended no lefs than that Haman, inftead of pre- 
vailing againft Mordecai was but haftening on his own fall (z). 

© It is intimated, that the druids had their white oracular 
horfes, by obferving the neighing of which, and fome other 
circumftances in their going, feeding, and the like, they 
prognofticated what was to come. Cynis, king of Perfia, 


(p) Hyde, 345. 

(9) tHyde bid, page 254. 

(7) Decretum enimapud primos habetur de animarum in diverfa corpora 
tran/migratione, id quod etiam in Mithree myfteriis videtur fgnificari, ib. 
(¢) Péiny, lib. xxx, ch. i. 

(») Eftber vi. 13, 
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* had alfo his white and facred horfes (w) ; and not long after 
* him the neighing of hor‘es was pitched upon for determin- 
* ing who fhould have the vacant imperial throne, as it was 
* accordingly given to Darius Hy/tajpis, becaufe his horfe 
© neighed firft.’ 

The author proceeds to enquire how it came about, that 
people fo diftant from each other, as the Perfian magi and 
the Briti/h druids, thouid have fo great a fimilarity of man- 
ners and fentiments ; and concludes with the following con- 
jecture, as the moft probable. 
© It has been hinted before,’ fays be, ‘ that the druids were 
probably obliged to Pythagoras for the doétrine of the tran’ 
migration, and fome other particulars; and as that great 

philofopher had been a difciple, either of Zorcaftres, or fome 
of that Perfan’s immediate fucceflors; there can be no 
doubt but he was learned in all the magian religion, which 
Zorcaftres prefided over, and eftablifhed in Perfia: it was 
with this magian religion that the druids maintained fo great 
an uniformity, and as Pythagoras is juftly thought to have 
converfed with the druids, after he had returred full fraughe 
with, and eager to impart his oriental learning, it is not im- 
probable but the druids might have drawn by his hands 
out of the Per/ian fountains. 

‘ It may be obferved, in the next place, that the Phenicians 
were very converfant ‘with the Perfians, for the fake of the 
eaftern trade, of which Tyre and Sidon were the principal 
marts for many years; and nothing is more likely than that 
the Phenic:ans, and aiter them the Greeks, finding the druids 
devoted beyond all others to fuperftition *, fhould make 
their court to that powerful order, by bringing them con- 
tinual notices of the oriental fuperftitions, in order to pro- 
‘mote and engrofs the lucrative trade, which they carried 
on in Britain for fo many ages. What makes this the 
more likely is, the general character of the druids, who 
were glad to catch at every thing they could lay hold of to 
enrich their fuperftition. It may not be amifs here to ob- 
ferve, that the fame channel which imported the Perfian, 
might alfo introduce fome of the Fewi/h and Egyptian rites: 
the Phenicians traded much with Egypt, and had Fudaa at 
their own doors, and from the Phenicians the druids might 
¢ Jam fome few Egyptian and Fewr/b rites, and interweave 
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* Natio eft omais Gellorum admodum dedita veligionibus, Caf. lib. 
VI. page 10. 
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© them among their own; this is much more probable, than 
* that the druids fhould have had their whole religion from 
© Eoypt, as fome think, or from the ‘Fews, as others, with 
as little reafon, contend.’ 

We hall difmifs this work with obferving, that the bool 
is well printed, and the cuts are neat; but it were to be 
wifhed, that more care had been taken in the punétuation, 
which is very defective ; as is, fometimes, the orthography. 
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ART. Lit. An appeal unto the honeff and fincere hearted among 
the people called methodifts and quakers. Alfe a copy of the 
whole proceedings which were laid before the monthly, quar- 
terly, and yearly meetings in London, of the people called quae 
kers, in 1753. By John Webb, Printed for the author, 
and fold by John Littell, next door to the Green-man and Ar- 
tichoke, in Whiteftreet, near George’s church, in the bo- 
rough, Southwark. 8vo. price 2s. * 


HE author of this very fingular performance feems to 

have contraéted that unhappy turn of mind in points of 
religion, which leads a man to do a great deal of mifchief, 
without his ever defigning it. We have no right to call his 
fincerity in queftion ; bis fenfe we cannot ; for he writes in a 
ftile much fuperior to what we meet with from authors of his 
caft. If zeal without knowledge be pernicious, it may be 
much more fo, when accompanied with that degree of it 
which our author feems to be poffefled of. Diflenters of all 
denominations 4mong us know too well how much their fo- 
cieties fuffer, from the petulance of hot-headed bufy- bodies, 
who fet up for dire&tors in their church-government, and re- 
formers of the private conduct of their fellow members. The 
author muft excufe us if we cannot confider him in any other 
light. His documents are to be the ftandard of Chri/fian pu- 
rity; thofe that differ from him are treated with a bigotted 
freedom, which frequently is carried up to fcurrility. The 
methodifts difpleafe him, becaufe they retain the two facra- 
ments; and he feverely reprimands John and Charles Vefiley, 
for dire&ting their auditory to * continue in the principles of 
* the eftablifhed church of England.’ This leads him to en- 
quire into the doétrines and conftitution of that church; fe- 
veral of which he inveighs againft with great warmth. But 
the fhoe chiefly pinches in the article of tithes: many late 
{ufferers, for non-payment of thefe, he reprefents as lying 


* Our copy coft us 2s. but the price is finge fallen to ts. 
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under great perfecution, efpecially ‘fohn Littell, the vender of 
this performance, and a fharer in its profits. We wifh every 
part of our author’s conduct deferved as much commendation 
as this piece of generofity toa man in diftrefs. But to pro- 
ceed: this Fohn Littell, it feems, ‘ was a miller and baker 
© at Chelmsford ; and by all accounts of him that I can learn,’ 

(fays our author) * was a very honeft and induftrious man; 
* and in all probability might have maintained his wife and 
twofmall children in a very comfortable manner, had it 
not been for ‘fohn Tindall, parfon of Chelmsfird; who in 
the year 1743, fummoned him to appear before two juftices 
of the peace, to fhew caufe why he refufed to pay unto 
€ him eight fhillings per ann. for tithe of a freehold windmill.’ 
Fobn Littell perfifting in a refufal of payment, mr. Tindall had 
recourfe to law; till at laft a court was ‘ faid to be held be- 
© fore him whom they call—The rev. mr. Edward Griffiths, 
clerk, mafter of arts, lawful furrogate of the RIGHT WoOR- 
SHIPFUL ‘/chn Andrew, doctor of laws, commiflary and /e- 
quefirator general to the RIGHT REVEREND FATHER IN 
Gop, Edmond, by divine permiffion, lord bifhop of Lon- 
don, &Fe.’ 

Our author is highly offended with thefe titles; © what a 
long train of empty titles,’ fays he, ‘ is here annexed to the 
minifterial funtion! fuch as Peter, ‘fames, and ‘John, and 
the reft of their brethren (whofe fucceffors they pretend to 
be) were entirely unacquainted with: for when they fa- 
luted one another, they called each by their proper names, 
as plain Barnabas and Paul, .and the like ; which indeed is 
the common language of the holy ghoft throughout all the 
fcriptures. But to return— 

‘ This roll of ftupid ftuff (very little lefs than blaf- 
¢ phemy), &c. 

Poor Littell, it feems, perfifted to excommunication, and 
we heartily pity both him and al! that fuffer upon principle ; 
but muft beg leave to remind both him and our author, (tho’ 

we are far from approving every practice in cccl:/taftical courts) 
that upon their own tenets this principle is indefenfible. Ad- 
mitting tithes are not payable upon divine appointment, they 
are fo by common contraét. Does not every eftate which 
is tithe-free, fell at higher purchafe, and let to leafe at greater 
rent, than fuch asare liable to tithes? Did not Fobn Littell 
pay lefs for his mill, when he made it his freehold, than he 
would have done, had it been exempted from tithes? ‘The 
money therefore which ‘Joba Littell refufed to pay under the 
denomination of tithe, was no other than what he muft have 
paid 
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paid in grofs at the purchafe of his mill, had it been tithe- 

ree. 
P Having done with the methodifts, our author brings ano- 
ther appeal to his brethern, the quakers. * A very heavy ex- 
ercife had come over his mind,’ in relation to them, * which 
caufed me,’ fayshe, ‘to make a verbal propofal in the 
monthly meeting unto which I belonged, that we fhould 
make an enquiry into the prefent ftate of our members ; 
many of whom I had obferved (with grief of heart) cid not 
walk as became the difciples and followers of our lord ‘fe/us 
Chrifi: and as no notice was taken of this propofal, the 
next monthly meeting I wrote them the following letter.’ 
This letter conveys the above propofal in form, but was 
rejected. Far from difcouraged, our author plies the meet- 
ing with letter after letter, containing all the grievances that 
had occafioned the heavy exercife upon his mind. Part of his 
heavinefs was, ‘ that one of their members gave a hundred 
© guineas for a girdle-buckle to wear on a wedding-day: and 
while fome are running into great excefles in their marriage 
entertainments, others are following the vain cultoms and 
foolifh fafhions of the world in their hypocritical drefies at 
their burials.’ Hence he is pofitive, ‘that it may be faid 
in much truth, Ferufalem is ruined, and ‘fudah is fallen; 
becaufe their tongues and their doings are againft the Lord to 
provoke the eyes of bis glory.’ He is not better fatisfied with 
is friends vehicles. © Friends,’ fays he, ‘ our coaches and 
our chariots may make a fplendid and glittering appea- 
rance in our fociety, but I am fully perfuaded they wil! ne- 
ver bring any honour unto the caufe of Chri/f?, in the pro- 
feffion of our Chrif/fian principles, which always fhined the 
brighteft in the profeffors when they made the leaft fizure 
and fhew in the world.’ 

But the heavieft part of his heavinefs was occafioned by a 
wedding, which was lately celebrated in their meeting; in 
which, to the heavy exercife of our author, a little black foot- 
boy was unluckily introduced. But let us hear his grievance 
in his own terms. ‘ The company in general made fo grand 
© an appearance, in their diamonds, hoops, ruffles, and rings, 
that I could not help thinking but that another fet of people 
had taken pofleffion of the place ; and folly and vanity were 
fo evidently difplayed in their drefs, that it was difficult to 
know whether they were come together to fee a comedy, 
or to folemnize a marriage: and to complete the whole, a 
little black boy, drefled in a very handfome livery, with an 
umbrella in his hand, was appointed to attend the bride to 
* the 
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the coach door: the grandeur of which, throughout the 
whole ceremony, was more like unto the marriage of an 
Indian queen, than a member of our fociety. Alas! alas t 
how are the mighty fallen? And into what degree of apof- 
tacy will the prefent generation of thofe called guakers 
defcend ? 

* If our worthies of old could now arife from the dead, and 
fee a marriage celebrated in this manner, by the authority 
of a people whofe principles are juft the contrary! would 
not they have great reafon to fpeak as did the prophet Fere- 
miah, and perfuade the people not to go down into Egypt 
to fojourn there, left they fhould be deftroyed by the fword, 
peftilence, and famine, alfo to warn thofe foolifh profeffors, 
who delight in thefe foolifh things, to be careful how they 
hearken to the voice of Azariah and fohanan, who being 
chief in authority over the people, had an opportunity of 
leading them back again into Egypt, with the greater fo- 
© lemnity.”. Our author is all along very full of fcripture, 
which he every where applies full as happily as he does here : 
however, the elders of the meeting were more prudent than 
to admit this friendly inquifition into the private conduét of 
their members; wifely forefeeing, that it would breed more 
difturbances in their fociety and families, than an hundred 
wifer men than our author would be able to compofe: This 
difappointment threw him into print. Pp 
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ArT. tui. The micellaneous works of John Hildrop, D. D. 
rector of Wath, in Yorkthire, Jn two volumes. Contain- 
ing, vol. 1. An effay for the better regulation ang improvement 
of free-thinking. An effay on honour. Free thoughts on the 
brute creation, in two letters toalady. Vol. Ul. A mode 
apology for the antient and honourable family of the Wrong- 
heads. 4 propofal for revifing, Sc. the ten commandments. 
Contempt vy the clergy. Lifeof Simon Shallow, ¢/q; 12mo. 
6s. Rivington. 


HE pieces admitted into this colle€&tion having, feveral 

years ago, received the approbation of the public, do 
not properly fall under the infpection of the Review. But as 
the doétor feems to intimate a defign of entertaining us with 
a third volume, we would apprize our readers of the plea- 
fure they are likely to receive, when he thinks fit to appear 
again in print. 
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To this end we give the following extraét, taken from a 
piece which the doétor had the honour to find univerfally 
looked upon, at firft, as a production of Swift. It is entitled 
A propofal for revifing, Fc. the ten commandments. 

© The fourth,’ [commandment] fays our worthy and facee 
tious author, ‘ is miferably perverted from its original defign, 
‘ being generally fuppofed to be of univerfal obligation to all 
‘ Fews and Chrifftians to keep holy one day in feven. 
¢ Whereas it appears at firft fight to be only a political good- 
¢ natured contrivance in favour of the laborious part of man- 
¢ kind ; people of quality and fafhion have no concern in it: 
‘ it was only intended for the canazlle, for the fcrubs and 
« drudges of mankind, as appears from the very letter of the 
¢ commandment: fix days fhalt thou labour, and do all that 
* thou haft to do; but the feventh day, &c. You fee plainly 
‘ the command is direéted only to thofe who labour fix days 
¢ inthe week; for them only is the feventh day appointed to be 
© kept holy, ora day of reft from their labours, which is deter- 
‘ mined beyond all contradiétion by thefe words, and do all 
© that thou haft to do, which plainly reftrain it to thofe only 
* that have fomething to do; they therefore that have nothing 
* at all to do, are no ways concerned in the commandment. 
¢ The cafe is plainly this ; they who are obliged to labour fix 
« days in the week, and on each of thefe days have /omething 
‘ to do, are indulged by this commandment in having the 
© feventh day allowed them for a day of reft. ‘They there- 
© fore whofe eafy circumftances exempt them from the necef- 
‘ fity of any kind of labour, fo much as one day in the year, 
© who have nothing at all to do but to eat, drink, and fleep, 
“ and divert themfelves, cannot fairly and confiftently be fup- 
‘ pofed to have any concern, or be under any obligation about 
‘it. This appears yet plainer from the common and vulgar 
¢ prejudices about the manner of keeping holy this fabbath 
‘ day, or day of reft; which is to go to church, to fay their 
© prayers, to read the bible and other religious books. But this 
¢ would be fo far from making it a day of reft and refrefh- 
‘ ment to many people of rank and quality, that it would ra- 
* ther be the fevereft penance you could impofe upon them. 
¢ How barbarous and unreafonable would it be, to expeé to 
©. fee people of fafhion and diftin@tion take as much pains in 
‘ dreffing to appear at church among a fet of miferable finners, 
‘ as in the beft company at the drawing-room, or the opera; 
‘ and all this only to be told of their faults, and put in mind 
‘ of their duty? What an impofition would it be upon people 
‘ of figure and pleafure to be fet to con over a fet of old- 
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fafhioned prayers which they had learnt in the nurfery, and 
never thought of fince; or to fit fpelling over the bible or 
a book of devotion for an hour together, which they could 
better employ at hazard, backgammon, or quadrille, or in 
a party of gallantry and pleafure! But to put this matter 
beyond all doubt, it is plain that this commandment was in- 
tended only for the labouring part of mankind, becaufe you 
find that the cattle are included in the indulgence, as well 
as their owners or their drivers ; for if the beaits of the earth 
did not reft, how fhould the beafts of the people? As the 
people were commanded to reft, it was neceflary the cattle 
fhould do fo too. If the horfes muft be put to for a Sun- 
da,’s journey, John muft get up and drive; unlefs bis he- 
nour or bis worfbip will be fo humble and fo good-natured 
as to drive himfelf one day in the week, and let the fervants 
go tochurch. But after all there is nothing more enjoined 
or implied in this commandment, than what common fenfe 
and neceflity could teach us: for neither cattle nor fervants 
can work always, they muft of neceflity have fome reft 5 
and therefore there feems to have been but little occafion 
for a commandment from heaven, ip an affair where com- 
mon fenfe isa fufficient guide. Upon the whole, thefe four 
frit commandments feem to be of very little confequence to 
mankind ; for the conduét of men of fenfe and tafte ever 
was, and ever will be the fame, as if thefe commandments 
had been never given. | 
‘ Be it therefore enacted, that from and after the 

day of no perfon or perfons fhall prefume to teach or 
declare, either by word or writing, that this fourth com- 
mandment is equally and indifferently binding and obliging 
to all forts of perfons, of what rank or quality foever, 
but to fuch, and fuch only, as are herein after fpecified, de- 
clared, and exprefled; that is to fay, all day-labourers, 
farmers, and their fervants, artificers and tradefmen, who 
being necefflarily obliged to attend the bufinefs of their feve- 
ral profeffions fix days in the week, ought to reft from their 
feveral labours on the feventh day ; but that the obligation 
does not extend to people of the higheft rank and condition, 
nor to any gentleman who can fupport the dignity of his 
perfon and family without any labour or bufinefs whatfo- 
ever, fo as to make it neceflary for him to come to 
church, or to fpend the day in prayer and devotion with 
his family at home; except where the great man of the 
parifh happens to be the impropriator of the re€tory, and 
enjoys the whole, or any part, of the great tithes; for it is 
‘ here- 
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hereby exprefly provided, that every fuch impropriator fhall 
be bound to attend the fervice of the church, with as many 
of his family as can be fpared, every firft Sunday in the 
month, as an acknowledgement that they hold and enjoy 
the faid tithes, by a fort of religious tenure, as a kind of 
ecclefiaftical fee; and that upon default by non-attendance, 
the faid great tithes fhall immediately revert to the church, 
and be annexed to the vicarage for ever. And whereas ic 
may poffibly happen, that certain ecclefiaftical perfons may 
imagine themfelves intitled.to the benefit of this act, as per- 
fons that are obliged to no fort of labour, that have no 
manner or kind of thing to do for the above-faid fix days 
of the week; it is hereby exprefly provided and declared, 
that they fhall attend at leaft, if not perform, the fervice of 
the church, every Sunday morning; unlefs prevented by 
any neceflary and allowable impediment, of which them- 
felves fhall be the fole judges. And whereas a further doubt 
may hereafter arife, how far the domeftics of noble families, 
and others excepted out of this act, may be affected by it; 
it is hereby exprefly declared and provided, that the chap- 
lain (if there be any) and all the other fervants out of livery, 
with my lady’s woman, and her gentlewomen fellow-fervants, 
are to be confidered in a diftin@ capacity, being a fort of 
mixta perfona, as people not quite idle, nor quite employed, 
as people that may be faid to have fome fort of labour, tho’ 
not to take much pains; who may be faid to have fome- 
thing to do, tho’ not a great deal, nor to any great purpofe. 
The chaplain therefore, if it appears that he nerforms ne 
ecclefiaftical office, fuch as reading prayers, or faying grace 
in the family, fhail be obliged to attend the fervice of the 
parifh church every /unday morning, with as many of the 
better fort of fervants as can be {pared from the fervice of 
the family; but that the mafters and heads of thefe families, 
and all other perfons above mentioned and qualified as this 
a& directs, are, and fhall be, at full liberty to fpend that 
day in travelling, parties of pleafure, {moaking, drinking, 
gaming, walking, or fleeping, as he or the fhall think fic, 
without being accountable to any perfon or perfons whatfo- 
ever for fo doing; which we cannot help thinking to bea 
juft and reafonable indulgence to people of rank and figure, 
that they may be diftinguifhed from their inferiors, who are 


‘ defigned for nothing higher than the fervice of God, and 
€ their fuperiors.’ P 
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ArT. Liv. Continuation of the account of lord Bolingbroke’s 
works. 


E_ now proceed to his lordfhip’s fecond effay, which 

contains reflections on the folly and prefumption of 
philofophers, efpecially in matters of the firft philofophy ; on 
the rife and progrefs of their boafted fcience ; on the propaga- 
tion of error and fuperftition ; and on the partial attempts 
that have been made to reform the abufes of human reafon. As 
a proper introdu@ion to what he advances on this fubjeét, and 
to his manner of treating it, he fets out with obferving, that 
there would be more real knowledge, and more true wifdom 
among mankind, if there was lefs learning and lefs philofo- 
phy. This feemhing paradox, we are told, will foon be dif- 
covered to be a moft evident truth in almoft every part of 
human fcience, and above all others in that whch is’ called 
metaphyfical and theological, by fuch as dare to doubt, and 
enquire without prejudice. 

In the courfe of his lordfhip’s declamation, there are many 
things confidently afferted, without any proof, and without 
any foundation ; throughout the whole effay too there is much 
of that fupercilious and arrogant air, which is fo very ob- 
fervable in all his writings: add to all this, an affectation of 
much reading and learning, for which, upon every occafion, 
he profefies 2 fovereign contempt. 

After fome general reflections upon the folly and prefump- 
tion of philofophers, he confiders whether the rife and progrefs 
of philofophy, efpecially of the firft, may not be accounted 
for with a probability that is founded on the general terior of 
tradition, and on the analogy with what we know of nations 
that have grown up from barbarity to civility, and from igno- 
rance to knowledge. On both thefe foundations, he thinks, 
that philofophy neither had, nor could have, in the ordinary 
courfe of things, a ftated beginning at any point of time, nor 
in any particular place. It began, he fays,. at different pe- 
riods, in different places, and was fubjeét to all the revolutions 
that attend the human flate; it was the growth of fome 
countries, and was propagated into others; it flourifhed long 
in fome places, Janguifhed and was foon at an end in others ; 
it thrived more or lefs, lived and died according to the cha- 
racters of people and the fortune of governments; wherever 
it began, the beginnings of it were inconfiderable, the trees 
which*compofe the grove of knowledge fhooting up from the 
fmalleft feeds. He obferves farther, that the imperfeétions of 
our 
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our nature, which have manifefted themfelves in the whole 
progrefs of philofophy, manifefted themfelves more grofly at 
the rife of it; tho’ ignorance concealed them at that time, as 
knowledge has difguifed them fince; that error was coeval, 
and grew up with knowledge ; that fuperftition accompanied 
them, and that tho’ error was the principal nurfe, even know- 
ledge contributed to rear this child of ignorance and fear. 

Many antient traditions, he tells us, might induce one to 
think, that the unity of God was the original belief of man- 
kind, and that polytheifm and idolatry were the corruptions of 
this orthodox faith. This opinion, his lordfhip fays, he was 
once very much inclined to, and thought that Cudworth had 
eftablifhed it on as good foundations as any opinions of this 
fort can reft ; but that, upon confidering it more clofely, and 
without prepoffeffion, he found it could be fupported neither 
by facred nor by profane authority. Not by facred, becaufe 
the Mofaic account is plainly inconfiftent with itfelf, as it 
ftands in the books we have under the name of Adofes. Not 
by profane, becaufe thofe anecdotes are quite unfavourable to 
this opinion ; and becaufe every probable reafon that can be 
drawn from the conftitution of human nature, and from the 
ordinary procefs of the human mind, ftands in direct contra- 
diction to it. 

Polytheifm and idolatry, he obferves, tho’ repugnant to 
the conclufions that reafon draws from fufficient information, 
and from the combinations and comparifons of real, not phan- 
taftic ideas and notions, have fo clofe a conneétion with the 
few fuperficial ideas of rude ignorant men, and with the affec- 
tions of their minds, that one of them could not fail to be 
their firft religious principle, nor the other their firft religious 
practice. Confcious of human weaknefs and dependency, 
men, he fays, acknowledged in the infancy of philofophy, 
and even before the birth of it, power and intelligence fupe- 
rior to their own, fuch as made the world, or fuch at leaft as 
governs it; but the rational, the orthodox belief, the firft true 
principle of all theology, was not eftablifhed, nor could be fo, 
till the manhood of philofophy, the progrefs of which man- 
hood was every where flow. 

‘ The progrefs of this manhood,’ fays he, ‘ was every 
* where flow, and in fome countries none appears to have 
* been ever made. On the contrary, men continued from 
* age to age in the fame ftate, which may be properly called 
‘ a ftate of natural error and fuperftition. Such nations, like 
* changlings or naturals, may be faid to have been children 
* to their death. But in others this progrefs was made, and 
* fa- 
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favourable combinations of circum{tances helped to quicker 
it, in fome more, in others lefs; but in all much more to 
the improvement of ufeful arts, and of other fciences, par- 
ticularly of government, than to the inveftigation of truths 
concerning the firft philofophy. We read, witha juft ad- 
miration, the accounts that.are come down to us, fhort and 
imperfect as they are, of the wifdom and policy of antient 
nations, of the eaftern empires, and particularly in Hero- 
dotus and Dtodorus Siculus, of the Egyptian government. 
All the arts and fciences were carried far among them, fe- 
veral much farther than we are able to imitate; and if we 


judge of their improvements in other fciences, as we may 


fairly do, by thofe which they made in aftronomy, we fhall 
find reafon to be of opinion, that thefe fink inftead of rifing 
in the hands of the Greeks, notwithftanding their boafts, and 
thofe of Plato particularly, that they improved all they 
learned ; as we fee that the knowledge of the true folar 
fyftem was loft foon after the days of Pythagoras, and made 
way for the falfe one of Ptolemy. But when we confider the 
ftate of natural theology among the fame nations, and at 
the fame time, we admire no longer; we remain aftonifhed, 
that men who excelled in every other branch of knowledge, 
fhould embrace fo many abfurd errors in this, and deduce 
from their philofophy a fyftem of religion that rendered 
them a proverb even among polytheifts and idolaters. To 
give a full account of this, would be to give a hiftory of 
the progrefs of the firft philofophy. I fhall touch the prin- 
cipal heads as fhortly as I can, and indeed the greateft {cho- 
lars, when they pretend to do much more, to enter into a 
detail of particulars, and to treat this fubjeét minutely, in- 
volve themfelves and their readers in webs of hypothefes, 
one generally as improbable as another, and none of them 
of any realufe. They fhew much learning, as it is called, 
and often much fubtilty, and this is all they fhew that de- 
ferves any commendation, if even this deferves it. I refer 
you therefore to them, if you are defirous to fee more par- 
ticulars than you will find here, concerning the rife and 
early progrefs of pagan theology and worthip. 

< Among people immerfed in ignorance and fuperftition, 
there arofe in antient days, as there have done fince, fome 
men of more genius than the common herd, and that were 
placed in fituations and circumftances, which gave them 
perhaps opportunities of receiving inftruCtions from others, 
or at leaft better means of obferving nature themfelves, and 
more leifure for the inveftigation of truth, and for the im- 
* prove- 
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provement in knowledge. Thefe men were the firft miffio- 
naries, and | fuppofe the beft, that have been feen in the 
world. They aflembled little families, clans or herds, into 
larger or more civilized communities: they invented many 
ufeful arts of life: they eftablifhed order and good govern- 
ment, and they taught men the great leflen of promoting 
the happinefs of individuals, by promoting that of the public, 
and of preferving liberty by fubjeétion tolaw. Thele legi- 
flators, however, had been bred in the fuperftitious opinions 
and praétices of their families and countries, and for that 
reafon one may incline to think, that they preferved a tang 
of this fuperftition in their legiflative capacity ; fince it is 
much more rare to fee men fhake off entirely long habits 
of error, than to fee them rife out of meer ignorance to Cer- 
tain degrees of knowledge. On this fuppofition, it would 
be obvious to account for the fuperftitious opinions and 
practices which they propagated and rendered venerable in 
all the governments they eftablifhed. But a reflection pre- 
fents itfelf immediately, which lets us into a fecret, and per- 
haps a truer motive, that they had to hold this conduct. 
They might be neither bigots to old fuperftitions, nor to 
thofe that they fuperinduced themfelves. They could not 
believe that they had a correfpondence, which they knew 
they had not, with gods or demons, even if they believed 
the exiftence of fuch imaginary beings, and yet they all pre- 
tended to this great prerogative. The Egyptian wifdom, 
their religious and civil inftitutions, were taught by Mercury ; 
and their firft legiflators and philofophers aflumed the name, 
or had it given them on this account. Zoroaffer and Za- 
molxis, one among the Baétrians, and the other among the 
Scythians, had revelations from Veffa. Minos had them 
from Fupiter himfelf, and Charondas from Saturn. Numa 
converfed familiarly with Zgeria, and Pythagoras with Mi- 
nerva. I need mention no more, for 1 will not offend by 
adding Mb/es to this catalogue. 
* Now fince thefe men impofed revelations they knew to 
be falfe, we may conclude they were not much in earneft 
about feveral of the doctrines they taught, and of the infti- 
tutions they made, not even about a doctrine which moft, 
and I believe all of them, were extremely folicitous to in- 
culcate, I mean the doétrine of future rewards and punifh- 
ments. ‘They endeavoured to profit of the general di‘po- 
fition to apprehend fuperior powers, in fome of whom fu- 
perftition had accuftomed men to imagine a feverity of 
juftice, and even an inclination to afflict and torment ; and 
Vou. X, F f * they 
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they knew enough of the human heart, to know that men 
would be flattered with immortality in any fhape, and tho’ 
the confequence of it might be their own damnation. Re- 
gion in the hands of thefe philofophical legiflators, who 
fucceeded to the authority of fathers of families, was a 
proper expedient to enforce obedience to political regimen : 
and neither the doétrines of it, nor the rites and ceremonies 
and manners of worfhip, could be too grofs for thofe who 
had believed and praétifed many other fuperftitions, in the 
days of {till greater fimplicity and ignorance, and whilft they 
were under paternal government. [| can eafily perfuade my- 
felf, for I think it not only poffible but probable, that many 
of the reformers had difcovered the exiftence of one fu- 
preme being, which cannot long efcape the knowledge of 
thofe who obferve the whole face of nature. But this know- 
ledge, and the confequences they fhould be able to deduce 
from it, might not feem to them fufficiently adapted to the 
charaéter of the people with whom they had to do: a people 
led by their fenfes, and by the firft appearances of things, 
with little ufe of reafon, and little exercife of reflection, 
which might have rendered them capable of rifing from 
fenfible to intelligible objedts. 

© Natural theology, pure and unmixed, it might be thought, 
would fpeak in vain to a multitude, in whom appetites and 
prepofleffions, affections and paffions, raifed by fenfible ob- 
jects, were ftrong, and the force of reafon fmall. It was 
neceflary, therefore, in the opinion of thefe miffionaries of 
good policy and good manners, and, in order to promote 
them both, of religion likewife, to fuit their doétrines to 
fuch grofs conceptions, and to raife fuch affe€tions and paf- 
fions by human images, and by objeéts that made ftrong 
imprefiions on fenfe, as might be oppofed with fuccefs to 
fuch as were raifed by human images, and by fenfible objects 
too, and were deftructive of order, and pernicious to fociety. 
That true felf-love and focial are the fame, as you have ex- 
prefled a maxim, I have always thought moft undeniably 
evident ; or that the author of nature has fo conftituted the 
human fyftem, that they coincide in it, may be eafily de- 
montirated to any one who is able to compare a very few 
clear and determinate ideas. But it will not follow, that 
he to whom this demonftration is made, nor even he who 
makes it, fhall regulate his condué according to it, nor re- 
duce to practice what is true in fpeculation. We are fo 
made, thet a lels immediate good will determine the gene- 
rality of mankind, in oppofition to one that is much greater, 
* even 
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even according to our own meature of things, but more re- 
mote: and an agreeable momentary fenfation will be pre- 
ferred to any lafting and real advantage, which reafon alone 
can hold out to us, and reflection alone can make us per- 
ceive. Philofophy may teach us to do voluntarily, as I have 
read that Ariffotle fays it does, what others are conftrained 
to do by force; But the many were not philofophers: and 
therefore the few might think very plaufibly, that fear was 
neceflary to make them aét as fuch. The influence of rea- 
fon is flow and calm, that of the paffions fudden and violent. 
Reafon therefore might fuggeft the art that ferved to turn 
the paffions on her fide. 

© Tho’ I think, that they who inftituted religions in the 
pagan world, were not convinced of the truth of their own 
do¢trines, and that their fole view was to add, by this poli- 
tical expedient, divine to human authority, and the fanétion 
of revelation to the dictates of right reafon; yet am per- 
fuaded, that many of them believed the exiitence of one fu- 
preme being, the fountain of all exiftence. ‘They believed 
farther, the anecdotes of antiquity make it plain that they 
did, the exiftence of many interior Beings generated, not 
ungenerated gods and demons. ‘They ereéted, as it were, 
a d.vine monarchy on the ruins of a divine Ariffocracy ; 
and in this refpeét, as well as many others, they refined, 
whilft they improved in knowledge, out of the abfurdities 
of original fuperftition, into one that was a little lefs abfurd, 
and that came nearer truth, or difguifed error under more 
plaufible appearances. But all thefe refinements, .at Jeaft as 
foon as the diftin€tion of a public and a fecret doctrine was 
made, whenever that was made, became parts of their hid- 
den doétrine, which was communicated to the initiated 
alone. ‘Their outward doétrine differed not from that of 
the vulgar; it was the fame: or rather, the fuperftition they 
found ettablifhed by cuftom and habit, and that which they 
fuperinduced by inftitution, compofed one monftrous fyftem 
of ridiculous polytheifm and naufeous idolatry. 1 imagine, 
that the firft philofophy, of which I am to fpeak principally in 
this eflay, took its rife among the fons of men, and was fome- 
times purged and improved, as every other part of philofo- 
phy was in certain places, and rendered more abominable 
in others.’ 

His lordthip goes on to offer fome things in excufe for thofe 
who deftroyed the true principles of natural theology, by 
adopting old, and inventing “new fuperiftitions, in order to en- 
force {ubmiffion to government, and the practice of morality, 
Ff 2 witi- 
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without intending to make an apology for them. He obferves, 
that they found mankind immerfed in fuperftition, and ac- 
cuftomed to licentioufnefs; that to cure them of the latter, 
they availed themfelves of the former; that they reduced cu- 
rious fuperftitions, taken up by chance, as every man’s ima- 
gination fuggefted them to him, into fyftems, and directed 
thefe fyftems in doctrine and praétice, to the purpofe of re- 
forming the manners of the half-favage people whom they 
civilized, and to the improvement of focial life under the in- 
fluence of Jaw. As appeals to the reafon of unreafonable men 
would have had little effect, and as they had no power to 
force inward conviction, any more than outward profeflion, 
they employed the only expedient, as bad a one as it was, that 
they had, fufficient to force both; the dread of fuperior power, 
maintained and cultivated by fuperftition, and applied by po- 
licy. He compares their conduct with that of Adofes, confi- 
dered as a legiflator, and endeavours to fhew, that fome ex- 
cufe for them may be drawn from this comparifon. 

But tho’ his lordfhip fays a good deal in excufe for thofe 
who were the firft to eftablifh religion and government, he 
does not attempt any excufe for thofe who fucceeded them, 
and who cultivated error and fuperftition on a principle of pri- 
vate ambition. He is at pains to fhew to what a degree of 
wealth and power the clergy arofe in the nations he fpeaks of, 
by what means they propagated error in philofophy, and fu- 
perftition in religion, and that the great principle which main- 
tained all the corruptions of natural religion, was that of 
prieftcraft. 

After fhewing the compatibility of fome remains of the 
grofleft polytheifm with monotheifm, and pointing out the 
principles on which the few might conform to the many, at 
leaft in the exteriors of religion, he proceeds to explain him- 
felf on thefe heads, which contain the fum of theology, or 
the firft philofophy, as it was underftood by the moft intelli- 
gent of the heathen, even in thofe countries where idolatry 
feemed to triumph the moft. Tho’ he is of opinion, that 
the unity of God cannot be proved to have been the primitive 
belief of mankind, yet he thinks it fufficiently evident, from 
reafon and analogy both, that this firft and great principle of 
natural theology could not fai) to be difcovered, as foon as 
fome men began to contemplate themfelves and the objects 
that furrounded them, and to pufh their philofophical re- 
fearches up from caufes that muft be the effeéts of other 
caules, to a firft, intelligent, felf-exiftent caufe of all things. 
He does not however defcend into particular proofs of this, 
nor 
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nor attempt to confirm, by the teftimony of antient writers, 
what he advances on a probability which he imagines reafon 
and analogy will fupport, but refers us to the intelleétuad 
fiftem of the univerfe, where, he fays, we may find a full and 
fuperabundant collection of proofs, that demonftrate, beyond 
a poffibility of doubting, the unity of God to have been ac+ 
knowledged by the moft antient of the idolatrous nations, 
tho’ they do not demonftrate, that this was the primitive 
faith of mankind: becaufe we fee that the things of this 
world are in a perpetual rotation, and becaufe in feveral coun- 
tries, at feveral periods, men may have gone from idolatry 
tb true religion, and have fallen from this back again into ido- 
latry, as we know. that diverfe nations have gone from bar 
barity to politenefs, and then have finifhed the round, and 
have returned from politenefs to barbarity. 

‘ The heathens,’ fays he, ‘ at leaft all of them who deferve 
to be quoted, acknowledged one fole fupreme Being, the 
oldeft of all Beings, according to Thales, becaufe unmade or 
unproduced, that is, felf-exiftent, and becaufe he alone is fo. 
But then they corrupted their ideas of the majefty of this 
Being, by thofe which they had of human majefty ; for, by 
meaning to think with more reverence, they thought un- 
worthily of God. They loft fight of him, if I may be al- 
lowed fuch an expreffion, and fuffered inferior imaginary 
Beings to intercept a worfhip due to him alone. They rea- 
foned fo little or fo ill, on other notions much better aflo- 
ciated with this notion of a God, fuch as thofe of omni- 
{cience, of omniprefence, and of that energy of omnipo- 
tence, which is fufficient, by one fimple act of the will, for 
thus we muft fpeak to fpeak intelligibly, to create and go- 
vern an univerfe, that they thought it much more agreeable 
to nature and truth, to account for all the phenomena of the 
phyfical and moral worlds, by fuppofing the agency of fe- 
cond and third gods, of fuperceleftial and celeftial divinities, 
and of demons, than to have recourfe to the firft God, 
who dwelled in darknefs unpenetrable, or in light that blind- 
ed the human fight ; for both thefe images were employed, 
and both fignify the fame thing.— : 

© Philofophers and priefts, who led the multitude in matters 
of fcience and religion, were the fame men in Egypt and the 
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ever they were diftinguifhed in later times and in other coun- 
tries. Whilft they continued fuch, they profitted alternate- 
ly, in one character, of what they did in another. Philo- 
fophers in profe and verfe helped to fill the calendar of the 
Ff 3 © priefts : 
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priefts: and theology became the affiftant of philofophy, 
wherever fhe was wanted. Thus, in the cafe before us, 
when philofophers had once eftablifhed a divine monarchy, 
at the head of which they placed the firft god, enthroned in 
darknefs, or hid by excefs of light, creating and governing 
all things by feveral orders of inferior Beings, there was a 
fort of gradation formed from man to God, moft inconfif- 
tently with fome other of their notions. In favour of this 
gradation, and to make it appear the fhorter, the fouls of 
men were deemed immortal, and of a celeftial origin. ‘They 
were raifed up, at leaft, to the very confines of divinity : and 
demons, and Beings fuperior to demons, had little prece- 
dence above them, “if any. They were confined, indeed, to 
human bodies, and degraded to animate thefe fyftems of or- 
ganized matter, by a temporary union with them ; but they 
returned atterwards to their proper and kindred ftars. ‘Ihe 
others were confined too, and had their refpective powers 
and provinces allotted to them, in the general government 
even of fublunary affairs. ° 

‘ Theology did not fail to build on foundations philofophy 
had laid, and the profeflors of both improved the opportu- 
nity they had of feigning a clofe correfpondence between 
heaven and earth. ‘Ivhey aflumed, that they had the means 
of knowing what was dine above, that they could dif- 
clofe the will of the gods, avert their anger, procure their 
favour, and exercile a coercive power overdemons. They 
imagined fpirits that belonged to the feveral planets, fiery 
and wérial, aquatic and terreftrial: fo that men, and not 
man alone, but all other animals, plants, metals, and ftones, 
partook of thofe different natures, and of the different in- 
fluences which defcended from above. The diftin@tion of 
good and evil demons was extremely ufeful, in accounting 
for the phyfical and moral phenomena, and it doubled the 
fees of the priefts. Accordingly, this diftin@ion had been 
eftablifhed in the remoteft antiquity, when philofophers did 
what they do ffili, and inftead of tracing caufes up gra- 
dually from their efleéts, take the lefs laborious tafk of ine 
venting them at once, and bya fally of imagination. ‘7u/- 
tin the martyr found our Chriffian devil precipitated from 
heaven, in the nineteenth book of Hemer’s Iliad. Plutarch 
quotes Ermpedccles for writing, that the evil demons had 
been driven from thence by the gods: and you may have 
the word of Adarflius Ficinus, in his differtation on the 
apology of Sccrates, thit Plato had heard in Egypt how Fu- 
© piter calt the impure dzmons into hell; as well as he had 
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learned from Pherecydes of Syros, either by tradition or by 
his writings, how feveral of thefe fpirits had rebelled againft 
God under the conduét of Ophioneus. ‘Thefe reprobate {pi- 
rits became the inftruments, or rather the authors of all phy- 
fical and moral evil: and the protection of fuch as had not 
fallen from this purity was fought, to prevent or remove this 
malignant influence. The one procured to men peace of 
mind, and health of body. The others infpired lufts, in- 
flamed paffions, and, entering into the bodies of men, as 
well as of other animals, tormented and diftorted their limbs, 
and played a thoufand extravagant pranks in the wantonnels 
of their power and malice. 

© Such abfurdities as thefe, and many others, which I will 
not take the trouble to collect, being grafted upon a few 
true principles, compofed the theological wifdom of the 
Egyptians and Chaldeans, and corrupted the while mafs. I 
fay their theological, for their political and moral wifdom 


_deferves to be mentioned without a fneer. The relations 


of it, and the effeéts of it, which we find in Herodotus, 
Diodorus Siculus, and other antient authors, infpire us with 
admiration and refpeét: and it is not poffible to account 
for the folly and madnefs of men on thefe theological fub- 
jects, who were fo reafonable and fo wife on allothers, exe 
cept by refolving it into the vanity of philofophers and the 
craft of priefts. If thefe men had pretended to none of this 
chimerical knowledge, but had contented themfelves to 
teach in the fimplicity of truth, the little we are able to 
know of the divine nature and the firft philofophy, their 
fyftems, which they had the rage of extending, would have 
been too narrow for their vanity; and their wealth, which 
they had the rage of increafing by this lucrative trade, would 
have been too little for their avarice. 

© It is hard to fay which was greater, the impudence of 
their pretenfions, the art with which they conduéted them, 
or the fuccefs they had in impofing them on mankind. The 
{ky was fpread like the great volume of fate before them. 
They and their adepts alone could read in it, and difcover 
the fecrets it contained. ‘The whole myftery of celeftial 
influences was known tothem alone. ‘They would procure 
them, remove them, change them, and fix them to certain 
portions of matter, or even fix the fpirits themfclves, who 
directed thefe influences, to ftatues prepared by the rules of 
their magical art. They had myfterious methods of dif- 
entangling the foul from corporeal incumberments, and pre- 
paring it for every kind i, fupernatural illumination. “The 
‘f 4 ¢ mind 
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mind was compofed for prophetic dreams, the eyes were 
ftrengthened for celeftial vifions. “They received infpira- 
tion, and they contemplated the gods that gave it. How 
they underftood this contemplation, how they faw the 
fornis of the gods, and how the prefence of the gods was 
declared to them, might be explained, perhaps, in much as 
intelligible a manner as the prefence of demons in their fta- 
tues was explained. Suppofe a wall of looking glafs, and 
fo difpofed at the fame time as to occafion aneccho. (Mar/. 
Ficin.) Your figure and your voice wil! be reflected from it, 
and you will be in fome fenfe in that wall. I hurry over all 
thefe impertinencies, and I conclude by faying, that from 
this confpiracy of philofophy and theology, in the eftablifh- 
ment of theurgic and natural magic, have proceeded all the 
folly and knavery of judicial aftrology, of horofcopes, of 
fpells, of charms, of taliimans, of wizards, of witches, and 
of roucrucians, and all the enthuliafms, blafphemy, and fu- 
perftition, that have accompanied thefe excommunicated 
perfons andj things, and that might have been reproached 
with great reafon, upon many occafions, to the orthodox 
perfons themfelves who excommunicated both. I fay might 
have been reproached, and I fay it with reafon; fince many 
of the opimons which thefe orthodox perfons hold, or have 
held, may be traced up through the fame fchools, through 
which the greateft extravagancies of aftrologers, magicians, 
and roficrucian, have defcended to thefe days. But we 
muft not ftop here. We muft purfue the propagation of 
error in higher inftances than thefe, and in fuch as prevail 
under fome form or other even at this day, even among 
men the moit enlightened in our enlightened age. 

* Pagan theifts, who deemed it too great prefumption to 
worthip the {upreme Being, might well have thought it ftill 
more pref{ump‘ucus to dogmatize about his nature and at- 
tributes: and fince they held the unity of the firft caufe of 
all chings, they fhould have feen the abfurdity and incon- 
fiftency ot analizing this monad into feveral principles, and 
of afluming other fuperceleftial and fupereflential beings. All 
this was done, however, the abfurdity was put in practice, 
an:' the inconfiftency was admitted into the firft philofophy. 

Reafon was overborne in this cafe, by affections and paffions, 
as reafon is in almolt every cafe where that rational animal 
man 1s to decide, and exceffive curtofity and exceffive vanity 
prevailed againit the plaineft di€tates of common fenfe. God 
has proj soi tioned, in ev ery refpect, our means of knowledge 
to our {tation here, and to our real wants init. The bo- 
‘ dies 
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dies that furround us, operate continually on us: and their 
operations concern not only our well or ill being, but our 
very being. We are fitted therefore to acquire, by the 
help of our fenfes properly employed, by experiment and in- 
duftry, fuch a degree of human knowledge about them as 
is fufficient for the neceflary ufes of human life, and no 
more. In like manner, the knowledge of the creator is on 
many accounts neceflary to fuch a creature as man: and 
therefore we are made able to arrive, by a proper exercife 
of our mental faculties, from a knowledge of God’s works, 
to a knowledge of his exiftence, and of that infinite power 
and wifdom which are demonftrated to us, in them. Our 
knowledge concerning God goes no further. Weare in abfo- 
lute ignorance of the real effence and inward conftitution of 
every fenfible obje&. How much lefs reafon is there to ex- 
pect any knowledge of the manner of being, and of the 
nature and effence of the invifible God, or of his phyfical 
and moral attributes, beyond that which his works, the ef- 
fe&ts of his nature and attributes, communicate to us! This 
degree, this fufficient degree of knowledge concerning God, 
is a fixed point ; on one fide of which lies atheifm, and me- 
taphyfical and theological blafphemy too often on the other. 
‘ Notwithftanding this which has been faid, and which ap- 
pears to be of the utmoft evidence, philofophers have pro- 
ceeded, without any regard to it, from the moft early ages: 
and the whole fum of theology has been in every age a con- 
fufed rhapfody of difcordant, fluétuating hypothefes. The 
fcience to which they pretended was unattainable. Their 
doctrines, therefore, tho’ dogmatically taught, and impli- 
citly received in their feveral f{chools, were nothing more 
than arbitrary hypothefes: and hypothefes being fo extra~ 
vagantly prolific, that one often engenders twenty, it is no 
wonder that the confufion increafed; that the more thefe 
doctrines was explained, the darker they grew ; and that the 
later Pythagoricians and Platonicians were, if poffible, lefs 
intelligible than their mafters, and all thofe who had gone 
before them. I mention thefe particularly, becaufe they 
were the great theological doétors of Greece, and the great 
channels through which all the metaphyfical jargon, and all 
the fuperftitious opinions of antient nations, have come down 
to us, intermingled with fome fcraps of good fenfe, and of 
true theifm.’ 


His lordthip proceeds now to give two inftances of the ex- 


travagant hypothefes which philofophy and theology confpired 
to frame, as foon as men began to turn their thoughts to thefe 
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fubjects ; for we find, he fays, ditheifm and tritheifm efta- 
blifhed in the moft early ages, concerning which we have any 
anecdotes. He goes on to obferve in what manner Thales, 
Pythagoras, and Zeno, the founders of three famous fects, rea- 
foned about the firft principles of things, and then comes to 
{peak of 4naxagoras, whofe manner of philofophifing, we are 
told, tended to the advancement of real knowledge; whereas 
Socrates and Plato {ub{tituted fantaftic in lieu of real know- 
ledge, and corrupted fcience to the very fource: that of the 
firft philofophy in a particular manner, and by fuch aflump- 
tions, and fuch a method of reafoning, as continue the taint 
to this day. 

Tho’ Socrates is faid to have drawn philofophy from the 
clouds, and tho’ he did in fact prefer the ftudy of morality to 
that of phyfics, yet, his lordfhip fays, he mounted to the 
clouds himfelf, and loft himfelf in them: nor cou'd he do 
otherwife, it is faid, when he declared that the two offices of 
philofophy are the contemplation of God, and the abftraction 
of the foul from corporeal fenfe. It is no wonder, our noble 
author thinks, that men who were prefumptuous and mad 
enough to think themfelves capable of fuch contemplation and 
fuch abftra@tion, fhould begin their enquiries out of the bounds 
of human knowledge: fuch men, fays he, were Plato and 
Socrates, and that his readers may the better comprehend 
their method, he fets it before them in the light in which it 
ftands in the Phedo, and then proceeds thus. 
© If you would know how Socrates purfues his fublime me- 
taphyfical method of inveftigating nature, you may pleafe 
to imagine Anaxagoras and him in your garden, and your- 
felf fauntering between them. You admire the beauty and 
fmell of one of your flowers, and you afk the philofophers 
what makes it fo fine and fofweet? The firft talks to you 
of the figure of the flower, of the variety of colours which 
fet off one another, and the feveral tints which run into 
one another, and beget a pleafing confufion. He talks ta 
you of the different ftrainers through which the fap is fil- 
tered, and of the great alterations that he has obferved to 
be wrought to the tafte, as well as to the fight and fmell, 
in fruits as well as flowers, by this operation of nature. But 
he owns very frankly, that his knowledge extends no farther, 
and that he cannot fo much as guefs at the inward conftitu- 
tions, and the real eflences of fubftances. Socrates afks 
Anaxagoras, whether his fenfes do not deceive him, when 
they give him ideas that are not full, nor true reprefentae 
tions of the outward objecis? Whether he docs not per- 
* ceive 
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ceive that fenfible objeéts are always in a flux, and never 
exift; whereas intellectual objects are permanent and exift 
always? Whether he can pretetend therefore to have an 

thing more than opinion about the former, and whether the 
latter alone are not obje&ts of knowledge? Whether the in- 
telle€lual contemplation of thefe is not difturbed by the im- 
preffions of the other, and whether we are not kept from know- 
ledge by taking opinion for it? Such queftions as thefe, and 
many more,we may fuppofe, that Socrates would afk according 
to his ufual ftyle, in reply to the Jonié philofopher ; after 
which he would bid you fhut your eyes and ftop your nofe, 
if you are curious to know why the flower is fine and fweet. 
He. would bid you raife your thoughts by intenfe medita- 
tion, and an abftra@tion from all particulars, up to the im- 
material forms, the firft fine, and the firft fweet. It is by 
them, he would fay, that this flower becomes fine and 
fweet, juft as a thing is big by bignefs, or little by littlenefs, 


jutt as one is one by the participation of unity, and two are 


two by the participation of duality. 

‘ If, in the courfe of your converfation, it fhould turn on 
moral fubjeéts, the fame method of reafoning would be ap- 
plied even to them. Should you afk Anaxagoras what good- 
nefs is, or juftice? He might bid you perhaps turn your 
eyes inward firft, then furvey mankind, obferve the wants 
of individuals, the benefits of fociety, and from thefe parti- 
culars frame the general notions of goodnefs and juftice. 
He might go a ftep farther, and add, this is human good- 
nefs and human juftice, fuch as we can comprehend, fuch 
as we can exercife, and fuch as the fupreme mind has made 
it both our duty and our intereft to exercife, by the confti- 
tution of the human fyftem, and by the relations which 
arife in it; from all which our notions of goodnefs and 
juftice refult, and arecompounded. Of divine goodnefs and 
divine juftice, might this philofopher conclude, I am unable 
to frame any adequate notions, and inftead of conceiving 
fuch diftin& moral attributes in the fupreme Being, we ought 
perhaps to conceive nothing more than this, that there are 
various applications of one eternal reafon, which it becomes 
us little to analyfe into attributes. 

‘ The language of Socrates would be very oppofite to this. 
He would bid you turn your eyes from the moral, as well as 
the phyfical world, to the intelleGtual, nor aim at know- 
ledge where it is not to be had, but feek it where it is 
alone to be had. He would bid you difengage your foul 
from the incumberment of your body by purification and 
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intenfe meditation, rife from fenfe to pure intellect, and, 
defpifing the low drudgery that the acquifition of particular 
opinions requires, afpire to nothing lefs than general know- 
ledge, a knowledge of the immaterial forms of things, 
which are antecedent to actual exiftence, a knowledge which 
may be obtained in part now, and which will be complete 
hereafter. He would proceed and infift, for this is the ex- 
prefs doctrine of the Phedo, that when you have once 
mounted up to thefe eternal, independent, and unalterable 
ideas, you fhould make them the foundations or firft prin- 
ciples of all your reafoning, and receive as true, or reject as 
falfe, whatever you obferve to be agreeable or repugnant to 
them. ‘Thus you would become able to imitate God in the 
exercife of goodnefs, juftice, and every other moral virtue 5 
fince his aud your ideas of thefe virtues would be taken 
from the fame originals: and Sscrates might the better con- 
jure you, as he conjured his auditors in the prifon, to make 
yourfelf as like as poffible to your great exemplar, the fu- 
preme Being 

‘ I think you are not extremely converfant in the works 
© of Plato; and you may fufpect therefore that I aggravate 
© the impertinence of his doctrines, but the truth is, that as 
‘ I have made /naxagoras fay nothing more than what he 
© would, or might have faid, conformably to his manner of 
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philofophiling ; fo I have made Socrates advance nothing 

which the Phedo in particular, as well as Plato’s writings 

in general, will not vouch.’ 

His lordfhip having brought his rambling eflay, as he him- 
felf juftly calls it, down to the founder of the academy, thinks 
it neceflary to fay fomething more about him and his philo- 
fophy, as his appearance, and the inftitution of his fchool 
make a moft remarkable epocha in the hiftory of the firft phi- 
lofophy : fo remarkable, we are told, and fo neceflary to be 
well furveyed, that we cannot otherwife difcern the true ori- 
gin of the firft philofophy, and the theology which prevails at 
this hour in our own country, and among all the nations 
of the weft. 

The firit philofophy among the Greeés, from the beginning 
of their philofophical zra, which his lord(hip dates no higher 
than Pherecydes of Syros and Thales, was dark, we are told, in 
its original, being drawn from the marvellous and myftic phi- 
lofophy of the £gyptian and eaftern nations. In the midft of 
this darknefs and confufion, Plato, it is faid, arofe ; and if he 
difpelled any of the darknefs, it was by introducing a falfe 
light into the firit philofophy, that led men oftner out of the 
way 
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way of truth than into it: and as to the confufion, which 
vague notions and fyftems of mere imagination neceflarily pro- 
duce, there was never, according to lord Bolingbroke, any 
greater than that which arofe in metaphyfics and theology, 
after Platoni/m began to be dogmatically taught in the fchool 
of Alexandria, and in thofe of Chriftianity. 

He tells us that Pherecydes, Pythagoras, and Parmenides 
made ftrong pretenfions to metaphyfics, and that the writings 
of thefe philofophers being foon loft, nor any fet of men re- 
maining long to preferve a body of their doctrines, Plato and 
Ariftotle had an opportunity of decking themfelves in. their 
plumes, and of coming down to pofterity as originals, on this 
and other fubje&ts, on which they were far from being fuch. 
On this occafion he falls, as ufual, into a raving fit againft 
metaphyfics and metaphyficians, and is at great pains to thew 
how and through what channels the wild metaphyfics and all 
the profane theology of the eaft, has come down principally 
to-thefe enlightened ages of the weft; and how, by the pur- 
fuit of unattainable knowledge, philofophers have gone out of 
the true and natural road to truth, into that which has led 
them into error, and muft keep them in it, by corrupting 
{cience even in the firft principles. 

It may very fafely be affirmed, he thinks, that the differ- 
ence between attainable and unattainable, real and fantaftic 
knowledge, and between the methods that led to one or the 
other of thefe, was not hard to be difcerned after all the eflays 
that had been made in every part of philofophy, and that were 
ftill making, when Plato arofe. He is of opinion, that there 
were fome who did begin to difcern it accordingly, how much 
foever their notions concerning the firft philofophy had been 
corrupted, and the ufe of their reafon had been perverted, by 
Egyptian and eaftern prejudices. That Anaxagoras did, we 
are told, cannot be doubted; and the cenfure Socrates pafles 
upon him in the Phedo, according to his lordfhip, makes his 
panegyric on this head. 

‘ Democritus,’ fays he, ¢ paffed his whole life, and he lived 
to be more than an hundred years of age, in a conftant ap- 
plication to experimental philofophy. But few there were 
then, or will be at any other time, who prefer folitude to 
fociety, leifure to power, knowledge to wealth, and filent 
obfcure truth to talkative and glittering error, as this philo- 
fopher did. If Plato had followed his example, he might 
have made poffibly a great revolution in the philofophy of 
his own age, and might have laid pofterity under the obli- 
gation of learning from him the way to real, inftead of be- 
* ing 
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ing mifled by him into chimerical fcience. He might have 
ftood like a polar ftar, to direét future generations in their 
enquiries after truth, inftead of becoming an ignts fatuus, 
that had danced before their eyes, and has led them into 
error. But thofe very difpolitions of mind, and that very 
character which hindered Plato from following this example, 
procured him all the reputation he has acquired, and has 
enjoyed fo long. In thofe days, as in ours, philofophers 
fought fame rather than truth, and the foolifh applaufe of 
mankind could not fail to ftrengthen that natural bias. 

© As the founder of the academy drew the grotefque of his 
theology and metaphyfics principally on the canvas that Ho- 
mer and Pythagoras had fpread for him, fo it feems to me, 
that he propofed much the fame objects of ambition to 
himfelf, as the Samian did. I do not mean to make any 
ill-natured reflections on his voyages into Sveily, nor on his 
intrigues with Dion, nor to infift on thofe which have been 
made. If he took a great fum of money, it was to buy 
books. If he rode into Syracu/e in a gilded chariot, drawn 
by four white horfes, and with all the pomp of a triumph, 
it was to humour the tyrant he meant toreform. If he 
obtained a diftrict of country in Sicily, as Plotinus did fome 
centuries after in /ta/y, it was with the fame defign, to fet 
mankind an example of the moft perfect form of govern- 
ment. But ftill we muft not think him as free from ambi- 
tion as Socrates feems to have been. He took warning in- 
deed from the examples of Pythagoras and of Socrates. One 
taught him to moderate his political, and the other his phi- 
lofophical zeal. But ftill, with all this apparent moderation, 
he had an ambition as real as any other, tho’ compatible 
with moderation, and even leaning on the appearances of 
it, as on fo many neceflary fupports. ‘There is an ambition 
that burns as hotly under the mantle of a philofopher, or 
the cowl of a monk, as in the breaft of an hero; and that 
exerts itfelf as effectually, and often as hurtfully, to man- 
kind asthe other. The cell of Bernard, or that of Hi/de- 
brand, even before he got the papacy, was a fcene of as 
much intrigue, and as many ambitious projects, as that of 
Ferdinand the catholic, or of Charles V. If the charaAlers 
of Dionyfius the elder and the younger did not fuffer Plate 
to regulate the government, and exercife legiflation in Sicily, 
nor the dotage of the Athenian commonwealth in his own 
country, he acquired however a much greater dominion, 
than that of Syracufe or of Athens, and held a much nobler 
and higher rank than that of tyrant or of Archon. He could 
© not 
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not perfuade his countrymen, to attempt to force them he 
thought unlawful. He retired therefore into the academy, 
and exercifed in that retreat, like Bernard in his monaftry, 
a far greater power, quietly and fafely, than any that prin- 
ces, or the principal men'‘in commonwealths, could boaft 
of, with all the trouble and danger to which they ftood con- 
tinually expofed in their public life. His reputation, and 
the authority founded on it, were fuch, that appeals were 
made, and ambafladors fent to him from different people, 
who folicited him to give them laws ; a favour he beftowed 
on fome, and refufed to others. In another part of the re- 
femblance between Bernard and him, the faint indeed out- 
did the philofopher very much. He acquired immenfe wealth 
to his order, as well as to his particular convent. Whereas 
Plato \eft nothing but his philofophy to the philofophers of 


_ his feét in general : and tho’ he increafed the revenues of the 


academy, and tho’ the cuftom of obtaining further acquifi- 
tions of wealth, by the teftamentary difpofitions of perfong 
who defired to encourage this fchool, prevailed from his 
time, yet all this would have been but a mite in the 
Bernardine treafury. 

© In the laft part which I fhall mention of refemblance be- 
tween thefe two theologians, the pagan had vaftly the ad- 
vantage over the Chriffian. ‘The order of the monks, in~ 
ftead of maintaining a fuperiority over other orders, was 
foon loft in the crowd of them ; or if diftinguifhed, was dif- 
tinguifhed only by ignorance and luxury, and the pomp of 
their principal men. Whereas the fe& of philofophers did 
not only eclipfe all thofe that were more antient, but out- 
fhine and out-laft all that were co-temporary, or of later in- 
ftitution. It fpread into 4a when Alexander carried his 
arms thither, and into Egypt under the aufpices of his fuc- 
ceflors. Platonifm returned back, as it were, to thofe na- 
tions from whom the doctrines of it had been derived ori~ 
ginally, altered indeed, but eafily known, and therefore ea- 
gerly embraced by the true parents; becaufe of the many 
allegorical, zenigmatical, cabaliftical, myftical features, 
which it retained of the family. 

* Ido not believe that P/ato was an enthufiaft, in any other 
fenfe than you poets affeét to appear fuch, when you call 
for infpiration, and boaft of the divine fury: and I could 
fooner perfuade myfelf, that he was never in earneft, than 
that he was always fo; for which opinion I fhall give you 


‘ my reafons on fome other occafion. But fure it is, that he 
* has made enthufiafts in all ages, and in all churches; in the 
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Chriftian church particularly, the moft feraphic faints, and 
the moft extravagant heretics: of all which I fhall have oce 
cafion to {peak more at large elfewhere ; for as this philo- 
fopher had a place frequently in our converfations, the men- 
tion of him will return frequently in thefe eflays; which are 
repetitions a little extended of the former, and which claim 
© fome of the liberty allowed in the former.’ 

In this eflay his lordfhip only confiders Platoni/m relatively 
to the effects it has had on {cience in general; and as to them, 
he fays that they have perverted the ufe of reafon, and cor- 
rupted the firft elements of human knowledge, or fubftituted 
fuch as are fantaftical in the place of fuch as are real. Plato, 
if we believe his lordfhip, is to us the firft who taught men, 
inftead of diftrufting, to renounce their fenfes in the fearch of 
truth; and, inflead of taking their ideas from the outward 
impreflions, and inward fuggeftions of nature, to take them 
from an afiumed region of ideas, which never exifted out of 
delirious brains. Befides all this, we are told, that he affeéted 
to write fo equivocally, and fo inconfiftently, according to 
the different fubjects and different characters of interlocutors, 
whom he introduces in his dialogues, that he might pafs either 
for a dognmatift or a fceptic. The latter Platonicians, it is 
faid, aflumed the doctrines of their mafter to be dogmatical, 
and taught them, with all their own improvements, as fuch ; 
fo that the fame of this fchool has been preferved, and the 
philofophy been propagated, under different forms to one uni- 
form purpofe, to feduce meg out of the precincts of real 
knowledge. 

What his lordfhip greatly blames in the Platonic philofophy 
is, that identity in nature, or that cognation, as Cudworth 
calls it, of the divine and human mind, which being once 
eftablifhed, it is no wonder, he thinks, that the bounds of 
attainable and unattainable knowledge were confounded, and 
became undifcernible. From fuch fantaftical notions, we are 
told, men fet out in fearch of fantaftical knowledge above 
two thoufand years ago, and being in hopes of reaching unat- 
tainable, neglected attainable knowledge; fcorned to confine 
themfelves to that, to which they were confined by the au- 
thor of nature, and attempting to rife above the level of -hu- 
manity, funk below it. 

Towards the conclufion of this efflay, he obferves, that ne- 
thing is more certain, how oddly foever it may found to fome 
ears, than that the right ufe of reafon, and the right conduét 
of the underftanding in the inveftigation of truth, and the ac- 
quifition of real knowledge, is a very late difcovery. It was 
7 not 
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not near fo foon after the refurrection of letters, as might 
have been expected, he fays, that the fantaftical and fafhion- 
able philofophy of Plato and Ariffotle began to be exploded. 
The firft, we are told, whodurit form the defign of rebuild- 
ing fcience from the foundations, was that aftonifhing genius, 
our Verulam. His lordfhip does not fay how near he brought 
this defign to bear, nor how practicable he leit it; but this he 
fays, that the foundations were ill laid before bis time, and 
that he laid, on the rock of nature and truth, fuch as can 
alone {upport this building. 

He goes on to give a fhort account of fome other reformers 
of philofophy, fuch as Defcartes, Gafféndi, and Locke. The 
firft fteps, he obferves, towards a right conduct of the under- 
ftanding, and a juft difcernment of unattainable knowledge, 
and of that which is attainable, in different kinds and degrees, 
are an accurate analyfe of the mind, a careful review of the 
intellectual faculties, as well feparately as in their co-opera- 
tions, and an attentive obfervation of the whole intelleCtual 
procedure, natural and habitual. When this is well and truly 
done by any writer, he fays, the reader will feel confcioufly 
that it is fo; fince he will perceive the phenomena of his own 
mind to be fuch as they are reprefented, and will recollect, 
that the fame things have pafled there, tho’ he has not always, 
or at all, obferved them. ‘ This, continues he, happensto 
* me when I read the eflay on human underftanding. I am 
lead, as it were, through a courfe of experimental philofo- 
phy. Iam fhewn myfelf; and in every inftance there isan 
appeal to my own perceptions, and to the reflections | make 
on my own intellectual operations. I know that this me- 
thod is difagreeable to fome, and I am not furprized it 
fhould be fo. ‘There are thofe who think they do not want 
it: and they are thofe who want it moft. There are thofe 
likewife who fear it; becaufe they apprehend that analyfe 
of ideas and notions, that comparifon of them with the real 
nature of things, and that fteady precifion in the ufe of 
words, which would reduce many a dogmatic fyftem to pafs 
‘ for nothing better than a fanciful hypothefis, as it really is.’ 

But tho’ his lordthip {peaks fo highly of mr. Locke, he tells 
us, that he can difcern in him fometimes ill-abftracted and ill- 
determined ideas, and propofitions to which he can by ne 
means aflent. He tells us farther, that he is at a lofs to find 
any appearance of confiftency in an author who publifhed a 
commentary on the epiftles of St. Pau/, and a treatife of the 
reafonablenefs of Chri/fianity, after having ftated as clearly as 
he had done, the conditions and the meafures of biftorical 
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probability, and after having written, as ftrongly as he had 
done, againft the abufe of words. 

Having obferved, in the courfe of this eflay, how abfurdly 
and pre{umptuoufly. philofophers reafon upon a fuppofed ana- 
logy of the human with the divine mind, whilft they fcorn to 
look downwards, and to obferve the réal analogy that there is 
between the mind or foul of the whole animal kind, the hu- 
man fpecies included, in a poftfcript he adds fome reflections 
relative to the fame fubjeét. He is of opinion, that there is 
a chain of intelligence from man upwards, through many or- 
ders of created intellectual beings, immeafurably long; but 
thinks, that tnere is, however, no fuch gradation of intelligent 


_ beings, as raifes the moit elevated of them a jot nearer to the 


fupreme¢ intelligence than the loweft. , 

The third effay is but a fhort one, and contains only fome 
farther reflections on the rife and progrefs of monotheifm, 
that firft and great principle of natural theology, or the firft 
philofophy. His lordfhip labours to fhew, in oppofition to 
what mr. Locke advances in his difcourfe concerning the rea- 
fonablenefs of Chriftianity, that all the heathen were not in a 
ftate of darknefs and ignorance of the true God, and that the 
belief and worfhip of one God was not the national religion 
of the Jraelites alone. He affirms, that this fundamental ar- 
ticle of all true religion, the exiftence of one fupreme Being, 
creator, and monarch of the univerfe, was, from time imme- 
morial, part of the fecret theology or inward doétrine of the 
Egyptians. The truth of this aflertion, he thinks, fufficiently 
clear from this confideration, that the belief of one fupreme 
Being, was brought from Egypt by the firft of the Greeks, 
who went thither for inftruction, and held by the laft of thofe 
who applied themfelves to the ftudy of Egyptian theology. He 
affirms likewife, that a fupreme Being was known to the an- 
tient Chinefe, tho’ fuperftition, idolatry, and atheifm have been 
fo prevalent among that people fince. ‘This, we are told, ap- 
pears from their antient records, which come to us upon as 
good original authority as that of the ews, contain as few 
things that are repugnant to the general obfervation and expe- 
rience of mankind, as any other antient records, and much 
fewer than fome, and have been preferved in a manner that 
vives them a fingular authenticity. 

He endeavours to fhew farther, that if there were no par- 
ticular proofs of the acknowledgement of the one true God, 
by other nations befides the //raelites, yet the aflumption that 
he was acknowledged by them alone, and that all other na- 
tions Were polytheifts and idolaters from the beginning, would 
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deferve to be rejected for its abfurdity ; fince it will be found 
inconfiftent with the tenor of the Mo/atcal hiftory, when we 
take {cripture for our guide ;. and with all the rules of judg- 
ment that ob‘ervation, experience, and good fenfe fuggelt to 
us, when we confider the human character, and the courfe of 
human affairs. The ecclefiaftical hiftory of the antediluvian 
world being nothing to the prefent purpofe, hjs lordfhip leaves 
to Bochart, and the natural to Burnet, and. tells us, that if 
we confult the bible for what pafled after the deluge, we fhall 
find that the knowledge of the one true God, derived to 
Neah from Adam by uninterrupted fucceflion, and confirmed 
to him by many particular revelations, muft have been com- 
mon to:him, and to his family, as much as thofe particular 
precepts which he jis faid to have received from the mouth of 
God.» The fons of Noah therefore, he alledges, when they 
difpeffed themfelves to re-people the world, muft have carried 
this knowledge with them, and have communicated it to their 
defcendants, ‘in all the fettlements they made, and in all the 
colonies that were propagated from thefe. He obferves like- 
wife, that among creatures to whom God. has given fenfe and 
intelleét, there have been many at all times who have difco- 
vered him; from whence he concludes, that genuine theifm 
could be at no time confined to any one people, but muft have 
been at different times, and in different places, difcovered, 
eftablifhed, corrupted, loft, and renewed, according to the 
viciffitude of human affairs. In a word, his lordfhip thinks 
it plain, that the knowledge and worifhip of the one true 
God, muft have been the religion of mankind for a long time, 
if the Mofaical hiftory be authentic, and was ,not therefore 
confined from the beginning to the family of Sem, nor to the 
Ifraelites, who pretended to be of it. He thinks it plain, that. 
the aflumed confinement of this orthodox faith and worfhip 
could anfwer no imaginable defign of a divine ceconomy, pre- 
paratory to the coming of Chri/?; fince the Fews, who had ir, 
were not better prepared than the gentiles, who are faid not 
to have had it, to receive and embrace the gofpel; and fince 
this doctrine was propagated much more by heathen philo‘o- 
phers than by ‘fewih doctors. He thinks it plain, that if we 
Juppofe the unity of God to have been difcovered by reafon, 
and to have been propagated by human authority merely, 
the belief of it muft have gone through all the viciffitudes, 
and have been expofed to all the corruptions that appear to 
have attended it. We have the lefs reafon to be furprized 
at this, he fays, or to doubt of it, fince we fee that very faith 
which God him‘elf came on earth to publifh, which was con- © 
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firmed by miracles, and recorded by divine infpiration, fub- 
ject to the fame viciffitudes, and the fame corruptions. 

From this view of his lordfhip’s fecond and third effays, it 
is obvious to obferve how fuperficial his knowledge of anti- 
quity was, tho” he writes concerning it in fo confident and 


dogmatical a manner. Several jutt obfervations and fhrewd . 


conjeGlures are, no doubt, to be tound in them; but then he 
gives way fo frequently to conje€ture, and builds fo much 
upon his own imaginations, that great part of what he advan- 
Ces can produce no other conviction in the minds of his rea- 
ders, but that of the author’s prefumption and felf-fufficiency ; 
for tho’ he declaims fo much and fo often againft arrogance 
and prefumption, he writes: more arrogantly and prefumptu- 
oufly than any author perhaps that can be named. 
(To be continued. ) R. 





ArT. tv. The credibility of the gofpel hiflory. Part ll. Or, 
the principal faéis of the new teftament confirmed, by paffages 
of antient authors, who were contemporary with our Saviour 
or his apoftles, or lived near their time. Vol. XI. By Na- 
thaniel Lardner, D. D. 8vo. Waugh, Noon, &c. 


LL that is neceffary for us to fay of this volume is, that 
it contains a fuccinét hiftory of the principal Chriffian 
writers of the fifth, and fixth, and following centuries, to 
the beginning of the twelfth century, with their teftimony to 
the books of the new teftament; and that the fame candor, 
judgment, and integrity appear in it, that have appeared 
throughout the whole work. Having produced the teftimony 
of all the Chriffian writers he thinks neceflary, our Worthy 
and learned author acquaints us in his preface, that the twelfth 
volume will contain a general review of the work, a recapi- 
tulation of all the eleven volumes, and obfervations upon the 
canon of the new teftament ; and will be carried on with as 
much expedition as the nature of the work will admit. R 


= 





ART. Lv. The lives of the moft eminent modern painters, who 
have lived fince, or were omitted by, mon/. de Piles. By J.B. 
8vo. 2s. ‘TT. Payne. 


HIS work, the compiler acknowledges, is chiefly ex- 
tracted from a French author, and was collected for pri- 
vate ule; but he fince apprehended it would be no ill-tim’d, 
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or improper fupplement to the new edition of de Piles. It 
gives an account of many painters, whofe lives and characters, 
as men, the Engli/s have been but little acquainted with, tho 
their works are frequently, and defervedly, placed among our 
beft colleions. 

It cannot be expected to find entertainment in fuch a work 
for general readers, and fuch a are fond of fecret hiftory and 
novels will not find much gratification in the perufal of this 
book ; but it is not ill calculated for the ufe of all lovers of the 
art,—-and to fuch we venture to recommend it. , 

Mr. 7. B. in his preface, has taken notice, with fome 
juftice, of the partiality of our affected modern connoif- 
fieurs, for every thing that is foreign, while they overlook the 
works of many of our own painters, becaufe executed (tho’ 
in a mafterly manner) by Englifomen.—But while he is giving 
praife (and defervedly) to fome of our countrymen, particu- 
larly mr. Hogarth, mr. Lambert, and feveral others, all emi- 
nent in their feveral ftiles of painting, we wonder how mr. 
Francis Hayman happened to pafs unnoticed by him. We 
believe we thal! not offend truth, nor the modefty of any one 
(except the painter himfelf ) when we rank his performances 
among fuch as are a credit to our nation. If he publifhes a 
fecond edition, we imagine he will not be difpleafed with us 
for reminding him, that he has forgot to mention the late mr. 
Tillemans, many of whofe landfkips are held in deferved 
efteem. WM? (-—7 

The account given by our author of fir Fames Thornhill, 
may be acceptable to our readers, as a fpecinien of this work. 

* Sir Fames Thornhill, the fon of a gentleman of an antient 
* family and eftate in Dorfet/hire, was born in the year 1676. 
* His father’s ill condu€& having reduced him to fell his eftate, 
* the fon was under the neceffity of feeking for a profeffion 
that might fupport him. Young Thornhill came to London, 
where his uncle Sydenham, the famous phyfician, fupplied 
him with the neceflary affiftances for ftudying under a mid- 
dling painter, whofe limited talents being of little ufe to 
his difciple, he trufled to his own judgment and appli- 
cation ; genius and tafte fupplying the place of a mafter, by 
the ftrength of which he made a furprifing progrefs in the 
enchanting art of painting. 
© He travelled through Holland and Flanders, from whence 
he went into France, where he bought feveral good pictures ; 
amongft others, a virgin of Annibal Carrache, and the hiftory 
of Tancred, by Pouffin. If he had feen /taly, his works 
would have had more delicacy and correétnefs, His only 
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view in trave!ling feemed to be acquiring a knowledge of 
the taftes of different nations, and buying up good pictures, 
in which he was very curious. 

© Tiornbill’s merit {oon fpread his charaéter, and raifed his 
reputation to the higheft pitch. Queen Anne appointed him 
to paint in the dome of St. Paul’s, the hiftory of that faint, 
which he executed in a grand and beautiful manner on eight 
pannels, in two colours relieved with gold. 

‘ Her majefty alfo nominated him her firft hiftory painter. 
He afterwards executed feveral public works; particularly at 
Hampton- court, where he painted an apartment, wherein the 
queen and prince George of Denmark, her hufband, are re- 
prefented allegorically ; as alfo another piece painted entirely 
on the wall, where the fame fubject is treated in a different 
manner. The other parts of the paintings there are done by 
Antonio Verrio, the Neapolitan. 

‘ Thefe great works having eftablifhed his reputation, pro- 
cured him much employment among people of quality and 
fortune. 

* His mafter-piece is the refeCtory and faloon of the failors 
hofpital at Greenwich. The paflage to this refe€tory is through 
a veftibule, where fir ames has reprefented, in two colours, 
the winds in the cupola, and on the walls boys, who fuftain 
pannels to receive the infcription of the names of the bene- 
factors: from thence you afcend into the refectory, which 
is a fine gallery, very lofty, in the middle of which kin 
William WI. and queen Mary his wife, are allegorically re- 
prefented fitting, and attended by the Virtues, and Love, 
who fupports the fceptre: “The monarch appears giving 
peace to Eurspe; the twelve figns of the zodiac furround 
the great oval in which he is painted; the four feafons are 
feen above: laftly, Apsllo, drawn by his four horfes, mak- 
ing his tour through the zodiac. 

¢ This painter has reprefented in the angles, the four ele- 
ments, and the coloflal figures that fupport the baluftrade, 
where the portraits of thofe able mathematicians, that have 
perfected the art of navigation, are painted; fuch as Tycho 
Brahe, Cojernicus, and Newton. The cieling is all by his 
own hand, but he employed a Polander to affift him in paint- 
ing the walls, which he has adorned with thofe virtues that 
are fuitable to the intention of the fabric ; fuch as liberality, 
hofpitality, and charity. The faloon above is not fo beau- 
tiful as the cicling ; you afcend to it by feveral fteps. 

‘ The cieling reprefents queen Anne and prince George of 
Denmar?, furrounded with heroic virtues; Neptune and his 
© trai 
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train bringing their marine prefents, and the four quarters 
of the world prefenting. themfelves in divers attitudes. to ad- 
mire them. The late king .George |. is painted on the wall 
facing the entry, fitting with all his family around him. On 
the left hand is the landing of king William III. prince. of 
Orange, afterwards king of England; on the right, that 
of king George I. at Greenwich. Thefe great works would 
have been certainly more efteemed, if they had all been by 
at J emes Thornhill’s own hand: they are entirely from his 
defigns, but one cannot help, in looking at them, criticif- 
ing their incorre€tnefs; one would even wifh there were 
fewer figures. Thefe works difplay a true genius in their 
author, and a great judgment and knowledge in ‘treating 
the allegory ; talents which muft neceflarily produce great 
and rich compofitions. 

* As fir ‘Zames had acquired a confiderable fortune, he laid 
out part of it profitably, in buying back the eftates his fa- 
ther had fold, and in rebuilding a beautiful houfe, where he 
ufed to live in fummer time. He was knighted by king 
George Il. but by the iniquity of the times, he had the ho- 
nour to be turned out from his public employment, in com- 
pany with the great fir Chri/topher Wren, to make room.for 
perfons of far inferior abilities, to the reproach of thofe.who 
procured their difcharge; after which, to amufe himfelf, he, 
did not leave off painting eafil pictures. The ill treatment 
he met with, was thought to have impaired his health. At 
laft, after a year’s ficknefs, he died in the country in 1732, 
at the age of 56, in the fame place where he wasborn. By 
his marriage he left a fon and daughter. ' 
¢ This painter was well made, and of an agreeable humour, 
He was feveral years chofen member of parliament, and was 
alfo chofen fellow of the royal fociety of London, which ad- 
mits eminent artifts into its body, as well as men of learning. 
He defigned a great deal from practice, with a great facility 
of pencil, His genius, fo well turned for hiftory and alle- 
gory, was no lefs fo for portrait, Jandfkip, and archite€ture; 
he even prattifed the Jaft {cience as a man of bufinefs, hav- 
ing built feveral houfes. 

© He had a fine collection of defigns of great mafters, which 
he had collected with diligence, and which did honour to his 


* tafte; thefe he fhewed very readily to ftrangers. 


‘ There are a fet of prints engraved after the paintings on 


the cupola of St, Paul’s.’ q YE-~ 
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ART. vit. An attempt to demonftrate, that all the phenomena 

in nature may be explained by two fimple active principles, 
attraétion and repulfion: whetein the attradtrons of cobefton, 
gravity and magnetifm, are fhewn to be one and the fame; and 








the phancmena of ihe latter are more particularly explained. 
By Gowen Knight, M.B. F.R.S. 4to. 38.6d. Nourfe. 





IR Jjaae Newton has laid it down as a rule, that no more 

caufes eught to be admitted than are really found in nature, 

and are necefiary towards explaining the feveral phenomena : 

and, alfo, that effeéis of the fame kind proceed from the fame 

caufe. This rule is of the greateft utility in philofophical 

enquiries: and, perhaps, the flow progrefs made by the anci- 

i ents is rather to be imputed to their not obferving it, and the 

wrong methods employed in directing their inquiries, than 

either to their want of fagacity or application. A number of 

hvpothefes in philofophy tend only to amufe us, and lead us mto 

error: the writings of Des Cartes are a glaring inftance of this 

truth, and fhou'd teach us, that the only fafe method of pro- 

ceeding, is, by making the ftriGteft application to thofe rigid 

tefts of truth, experience and mathematics. 

The penetrating genius of Newton enabled him, from a 

| right application of experiments, to explain the laws of motion 

and attraction, the properties of light and colours, and from 
thence to derive an infinite variety of other truths. 

Indeed, trom the fingle principle of attraction, the greateft 
partof the ph#nomena of nature may be accounted for; and, 
’ could a few other principles be explained with the fame perfpi- 
cuity, and rendered equa'ly extenfive, we might hope, in 

time, to be acquainted with fome of the moft fecret myfteries 
; of nature. 
) This is what dr. Knight has attempted in the work before 
’ 3 us, by fhewing that repud/on is another principle of this kind ; 
and, that from attra€tion and repulfion only we may account 
for all the phenomena we are acquainted with. ‘The method 
our author has followed, is that of the mathematicians; thofe 
truths which are evident to common fenfe being laid down as 
axioms and propofitions, from whence others, lefs obvious, 
are deduced as neceffary corolloraries or confequences. | 

With regard to the firft principle, attraction, as the doctor has 
added nothing to the Newtonian fyftem, except fhewing that 
theattractions of cohefion, gravity and magneti{m are the fame; 
we {hall pafs it over, and proceed to that of repulfion, which 
he defines, * That caufe which makes bodies mutually en- 
| | ¢ deavour 
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deavour to recede from each other, with different forces, at 


different diftances.’ 
That there is really exifting in nature, fuch a caufe as re- 


pulfion, our author thinks evident from facts and experience. 
* For, fays he, all bodies are electrical, or capable of being 


made fo: and eleétrical bodies both attraét and repel. 
Secondly, both attra€tion and repulfion are very confpicuous 
in all magnetical bodies. Thirdly, Sir Jfaac Newton has 
fhewn, from experiment, that the furfaces of two convex 
glaffes repcleach other. Fourthly, The fame great philofo- 
pher has explained the glafticity of the air, by fuppofing 
its particles mutually to repel. Fifthly, The particles of 
light are, in part at leaft, repelled from the furface of all 
bodies. La/ftly, It feems highly probable that the particles 
of light mutually repel each other. The air is always rare- 
fied by heat; and that in a greater proportion, as the heat is 
more intenfe. What then muft that rarefaction be in the 


focus of Villette’s Speculum? Perhaps a more perfect vacu- 


um would not be produced by the beft air-pumps. But fup- 
pofe half the air ftill remaining, its expanfive force will be 
equal to a column of mercury of fifteen inches in height; 
whofe bafis will be equal to an imaginary furface furrounding 
the whole focal fpace. But the atmofphere will prefs with a 
force equal to a column of the fame bafe and thirty inches 
inheight. What is it that fupports this extraordinary weight? 
A Cartefian will tell us, perhaps, that there is no vacuum 
atall: but that the air is drove out of its place by the fub- 
tile matter ; which being moved with great rapidity by the 
matter of the firft element, 7. ¢. light, and whirled round in a 
vortex ; by its centrifugal force, is determined every way tofly 
off; and fo counteraéts the preflure of theair. But how can 
light, which moves, in this cafe, all in one dire@tion, com- 
Municate a motion to the fubtile matter fo that it fhall a&tin 
all dire€tions? Another difficulty arifes from the defe& in the 
momentum of light: which being fuppofed the primum mobile, ~ 
ought to act with a force equal to feveral pounds of mercury, 
Now, as all thefe difficulties vanifh, if we only admit a re- 
pulfion betwixt the particles of light themfelves, and betwixt 
them and air, we ean have no reafon to doubt of the faét, 
efpecially fince it is plain, from the reafons above, that 
there is fuch a caufe as repulfion in nature.’ 

The caufe of repulfion, as well ‘as that of attraction, is 


afcribed by the author to the immediate effet of God’s will. 
And as attraQion and repulfion are contraries, and confequently 
cannot, at the fame time, belong to the fame fubftance, the 
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dr. fuppofes there are in nature two kinds of matter, one at- 
tracting, the other repelling: and that thofe particles of mat- 
ter which repel each other, are fubject to the general law of 
attraction in refpect of other matter. 

In order to account for the formation of bodies, our author 
fuppofes, that all the primary particles of matter were origi- 
nally of the fame fize, indefinitely fmall and all round. A 
principle of attraction being impreffed upon matter, thus con- 
ftituted and difpofed in a proper manner throughout the whole 
{pace of the univerfe, thofe primary particles, according to their 
difpofition, would mutually attract each other with different 
forces, and confequently run together, and adhere, in point of 
contact, with indefinite force : and, according to the number 
of particles at that time in the neighbourhood of each other, 
there would be formed corpufc'es of different bulks. ‘Thofe 
corpufcles, according to their diftances from each other, 
would run together and form larger; and fo on. And as all 
bodies that mutually attract each other, will endeavour to ap- 
proach as near as poffible to their common center of gravity, 
they will form a fpherical figure ; there being no figure that 
has all its parts fo near its common center as a fphere. 

The primary particles of matter which mutually i:epel each 
other, our author fhews to be equally difperfed through the 
whole univerfe ; and that, if the whole infinity of {pace were 
fo full of the repellent particles, that no part of it could be 
affigned fo fmall as not to contain many thoufands of them, 
yet their refiftance to the motions of the heavenly bodies may 
be indefinitely little. This repellent matter he fuppofes fub- 
jet to the general law of attraction, viz. in the reciprocal 
ratio of the diftance; and that a vacuum is every where in- 
terfperfed. 3 

A repellent matter being thus fuppofed, every attraQing 
corpufcle will have round it (either adhering to its furface, or 
condenfed in form of atmofphere) as many repelling particles 
as will juft bailance its attracting force. “The ingenious author 
then proceeds to fhew that many natural phenomena may 
readily be accounted for by the fuppofition of this repellent 
matter ; but all the propofitions depending upon each other, it 
would be neceffary to tranfcribe the whole, in order to explain 
the manner wherein they are accounted for ; the reader, there- 
fore, who is defirous of being fatisficd on this head, muft have 
recourfe to the work itfelf. But we cannot omit the explana- 
tion he has given us of one of the moft difficult parts of the 
Newtonian philofophy, the inconceivable velocity of light. 

In 
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In order to this, ‘he fhews, that if a line be fuppofed to pafs 
in any dire€tion whatfoever through a part of fpace occupied by 
this repellent fluid, all the repellent particles that are in the 
direction of that line, may be confidered as a feries of elaftic 
bodies ; and if the firft particle ftrike the fecond witha certain 
degree of velocity, the fame velocity will be continued to the 
laft ; and if all the intermediate particles are contiguous, their 
motion from their places will be indefinitely little. “This being 
premifed, the dr. proceeds to fhew, that all the phenomena 
of light and colours will be the fame, whether we fuppofe the 
propagation of light performed by a’ progreffive motion of its 
particles, or by the vibrations of a repellent fluid. | 
‘ It makes no difference,’ fays he, * in refpect to the action 
of a body impinging upon another, whether the impinging 
body has moved already through a great fpace, or is only juft 
put in motion, provided the velocity and direction be ex- 
actly the fame in both cafes. Therefore a particle of light 
will {trike upon the retina of the eye with the very fame 
effect, when it receives its motion from the next contiguous 
particle, as when it has moved all the way ‘from the 
fun, with the fame direGtion and velocity. And it ‘is much 
eafier to comprehend how a tremor may be propagated 
from one end of a feries of elaftic bodiesto the other, in the 
fame time that light takes up in coming from the fun to us, 
than to conceive how a particle of light can continue its 
motion and direction unaltered, through fo vaft a fpace, and 
with fo great a velocity; whilft innumerable other particles 
are every where moving in different and often contrary di- 
rections. Is it poffible that it can move fo far and not fre- 
quently impinge upon other particles, when every minute part 
of fpace muft contain thoufands of them? What confufion 
muft neceflarily arife in the direction of its motion from fuch 
a variety of percuflions ! But fuppofing the motion propagat- 
ed through our repellent fluid, thefe difficulties immediately 
vanifh. In that cafe, the motion may be conveyed in all direc- 
tions at once, without danger of confufion, becaufethe motion 
of the intermediate particles from their places will be inconfi- 
derable ; and from the nature of percuffion, among equal ela- 
{tic bodies, one particle is no fooner removed from its place, 
but the particle which removed it takes poffeffion of the 
fame, and remains there at reft. The moft obvious ob- 
jection to this doctrine is, that ina repellent fluid a particle 
in motion will not only act upon the next that lies exa&ly 
in the dire€tion of that motion, but alfo upon all thofe that 
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are placed but avery little way out of that direction ; and by 
this means feveral other vibrations will commence, which 
will be communicated in fuch direétions as correfpond with 
the degrees of obliquity with which the particles act: where- 
by light will not only be propagated from one body to another, 
in right lines, but will, at the fame time, be communicated 
fideways in almoft all direétions. And this will not only 
create confufion in regard to vifion, but alfo make it im- 
poffible that there fhould be any darknefs in the night. To 
this I anfwer, that, even granting a particle of the repellent 
fluid will aét upon fuch particles as lie but a little way out 
of the direction of its own motion, yet it will not aé& on 
them with the fame force as it does on thofe directly in its 
way ; therefore thefe lateral vibrations will be much weaker 
than the dire&t ones, which give us the fenfation of light: 
however, though thefe vibrations may be too weak for our 
organs, yet they may be weil enough fuited to the delicate 
ftructure of the eyes of many infects and animalcula, and 
even of fome larger animals; for, doubtlefs, what is dark- 
nefs to us, is not fo to many of them. The fame thing hap- 
pens in regard to founds: for if all the vibrations of the air 
were capable of affecting our organs of hearing, there could 
be no fuch thing as ftillnefs or filence ; becaufe the particles 
of air muft be put in continual vibrations in all directions, by 
every little percuffion that happens among bodies. All nature 
is perpetually in motion ; and every motion in fuch an elaftic 
fluid as the air, muft be attended with a greater or lefs vibra- 
tion of that fluid. As to the objections that may be drawn 
from the analogy betwixt the waves in water, and the un- 
dulations of an elaftic fluid, they will be anfwered all at once, 
by denying the exiftence of thefe undulations; at leaft with 
regard to the propagation of found or light. I will not fay, 
that the air is never made to undulate ; the winds themfelves 
have often a wave-like motion, but this is not found; a large 
body in motion through the air may make undulations in it. 
The ofcillations of a pendulum, ora {tring of an inftrument, 
may do the fame; but none of thefe are the immediate caufe 
of found: the moving body, pendulum and ftring, are all 
filent ; only it generally happens, in the laft cafe, that whilft 
the ftring performs its ofcillations, its component corpufcles, 
being elaftic, are put into a tremulous motion, which mo- 
tion they communicate to the circumambient air. Touch 
the ftring with a foft unelaftic body, and the tremulous mo- 
tion of the parts ceafes. But the ftring continues to ofcilate 
fora long time after, with as much filence as a pendulum. 

‘ From 
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¢ From the whole of what has been faid, | think it is fuffici- 
ently evident, that the effect of light will, in all cafes, be 
the fame, when its motion is propagated through a repellent 
fluid, as when it is progreffive in the manner that Sir Ifaac 
Newton has fuppofed. So that the whole theory of optics, 
demonftrated by that excellent philofopher, continues the 
fame as before. Only one thing, that is of any confequence, 
remains to be reconciled, I mean his doctrine of colours. 
He thews the diverfity of colours to be owing to the different 
momenta of the particles of light, and fuppofes their mo- 
menta to differ on account of their different magnitudes. 
I have fuppofed all the particles of light to be of the fame 
fize. This was done for thefake of fimplicity, which muft 
always take place, as faras the nature of things will ad- 
mit. Andthe momenta of the particles of light will differ, 
though their fizes are the fame, if light be propagated by 
vibrations. For inthe fame manner as the tones in mufic 
make a difference in found, according as thofe vibrations are 
quicker or flower ; fo the momenta of the particles of light 
will differ according as they vibrate with more or lefs force. 
A great many will be ready to object, that if the particles of 
light are equal, and yet their momenta different, they muft 
move with different velocities ; and, confequently, that the 
red rays will come from Jupiter to us in lefs time than the 
blue. I grant the premiffes, but deny the confequence: 
for found moves with equal velocities let the tone be what it 
will. What I advance may appear a very great paradox 5 
but it feems evident to me, that in two different feries of 
equal and elaftic bodies, thofe of one feries may move with 
greater velocity than thofe of another, and yet the propaga+ 
tion of motion from one to the other be performed in equal 
times. Inftead of a mathematical figure, I will explain the 
cafe by a familiar inftance. Suppofe two men were to ftrive 
which could give the quickeft intelligence at an hundred 
miles diftance, and the method they both pitched upon was 
to place a man arid-horfe at the diftance of every ten miles ; 
and give orders that the firft man fhould make what fpeed he 
could towards the fecond, until he came to a certain di- 
ftance, and that then he fhould fire a gun; upon the hearing 
of which, the fecond fhould ftart, and, at a like diftance 
alfo fire his gun; and then the third ftart, and fo on to the 
lait: let one man’s horfes be all able to go nine miles whilft 
thofe of the other could go only eight ; and let the riders of 
the firft fire their guns when they had rode nine miles. And 
thofe of the fecond at eight miles from their place of ftart- 
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ing ; it.is plain that the intelligence would arrive at the fame 
time in both cafes, becaufe the riders of both would fire their 
pieces at the fame time. ‘The cafe is exactly fimiliar in two 
feries of repellent particles placed at equal diftances. If 
thofe in one feries move all fwifter than thofe in the other, 
yet nothing can be gained thereby, if each particle moves pro- 
portionably farther before the next ftarts,.- which muft ne- 
ceflarily be the cafe ; for it will move on until its motion is 
deftroyed by the re-action of the next: and the greater its 
momentum, the farther it muft move before that momentum 
is deftroyed.’ | : 

It muft, however be confefled, that it is very difficult to 
conceive how particles of light, of the fame:magnitude but dif- 
ferent momenta, can caufe.a propagation of motion in equal 


times; and we could wifh that the author had explained it by 


a mathematical figure ; for the familiar inftance is fo far from 
proving the truth, that it demonftrates the cohtrary ; it being 
evident that the intelligence will be conveyed fooneft by the 
perfon whofe horfes are the fleeteft. For though we muft 
grant that the two firft men will fire their guns at the fame 
time, yet the report will not reach the next men in equal times, 
it being evident that the found of the gun fired by him who 
has rode nine miles, has but one mile to move ;. whereas that 


from the other has twomiles. Now it is agreed, that found 


moves 1142 feet in a fecond, and confequently one mile in 
4. 6+ feconds. - And therefore the fecond man belonging to 
the former, will ftart 4. 6 feconds before the fecond man _ be- 
longing to the latter. And as this will be the cafe through the 
whole feries, confilting of ten men, the intelligence will be 
conveyed above 46 feconds fooner by the firft than by the 
fecond. 

Light, according to our author, being nothing. but the re- 
pellent fluid put into violent vibrations by the repellent cor- 
pufcles which compofe the atmofpheres of the fun and ftars, 
we have no reafon to believe they are gulphs of fire, but, like 
the reft of the heavenly bodies, inhabitable worlds. 

From the fame principles our author has explained the na- 
ture of heat and fire, the various phenomena of the magnet, 
and the caufe of the variations of the needle. It is difficult, if 
notimpoflible, by the doétrine of attraction alone, to account 
for all the phenomena obfervable in experiments made with 
magnets, which may now be folved by admitting this dotrine 
of a repellent fluid ; but whether it will be fufficient to account 
for all the particular phenomena of nature, which are the 
proper tefts of an hypothelis, time and experience alone muft 
determine, B ART. 
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Art. ivi. The Criterion: or, Miracles examined with a 
view to expofe the pretenfions of pagans and papifts', to com- 
are the miraculous powers recorded in the New Teftament 
with thofe faid to fubjift in later times; and to foew the great 
and material differcnce between them in point of cvidence: 
rom whence it will appear that the former mujt be true, and 


the latter may be falfe. S8vo. 5s. Millar. 


HE author’s defign, in this fenfible performance, is, as 

appears in the title, to compare the miracles of pagans 
and papifts with thofe wrought by Chrift and his apoftles ; and 
by the comparifon to fhew the vaft fuperiority of the latter in 
point of evidence. In the execution of this defign, he has 
fhewn no inconfiderable fhare of judgment and learning ; and 
tho’ he advances little that is new, yet he writes like one who 
is mafter of his fubje&t, appears capable of managing an ar- 
gument to good advantage, exprefles himfelf in a plain and eafy, 
and often in an elegant and fpirited manner. 

After defining a miracle, (which he fays 7s an extraordinary 
work, in which the intcrpofition of a fupernatural power is clear 
and indifputable,) he firft of all confiders the objections which 
fome writers have raifed againft the poffibility of a miracle, 
and particularly ‘makes fome pertinent obfervations on what 
mr. Hume has advanced upon this fubject. What he fays on 
this head opens his way directly to his main fubjeét; and the 
principal points that he labours are thefe.—That with refpcéct 
to thofe extraordinary faéts aferibed to a miraculous interpoft- 
tion among the pagans of old, and chriffians of later times, 
they are either fuch as, from their circumftances, appear to be 
falfe, orfuch as, from their nature, do not appear to be mira- 
culous ; but that with refpect to the gofpel miracles, the faéts 
are fuch as from the circumftances thereof cannot be falfe ; 
and from the nature thereof muft needs be miraculous. 

He firft endeavours to prove, that the accounts of the pre- 
tended miracles of pagans, and later chriftians, appear to be 
falfe from the circumftances attending them; particularly, 
many of them were not publifhed to the world till long after 
the time when they are faid to have been performed; fo that 
the means of examination being removed, a detection of their 
falfhood was rendered impoffible. This he applies to Apollo. 
nius’s miracles, not known in the world till a hundred years 
after the time of their pretended exiftence, and tu thofe of 
Ignatius Loyola and Francis Xavier. 


Again 
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Again—Many accounts of pagan and popifh miracles were 
not publifhed in the place where it is pretended the facts were 
wrought, but were propagated only at a great diftance from the 
fuppoted {cene of action, and confequently are to be fufpected. 
This he applies to, and by it condemns, the miracles of 
Xavier, {uppoted to be wrought in China and ‘fapan, but re- 
ported and believed only in Europe, where the peifons to whom 
they were propofed, being unavoidably deprived of opportu- 
nities of coming at the truth, were liable to be impofed upon 
by thofe whofe private interefls were connected with the pro- 


‘ pagation of an impofture. 


Once more—Many accounts of pagan and popifh miracles, 
in the time when, and at the place where, they took their 
rife, were fuffered to pafs without examination, either becaufe 
the miracles propofed coincided with the favourite opinions 
and fuperftitious prejudices of thofe to whom they were re- 
ported, or becaufe the accounts were fet on foot, at leaft en- 
couraged and fupported, by thofe who alone had the power of 
detecting the fraud, and could prevent any examination which 
might tend to undeceive the world. And this teft our author 
challenges any of the popifh miracles to ftand. In the courfe 
of his application of it to them, he very ingeniogufly fhews 
how credulous men generally are in any thing that has a ten- 
dency to confirm their prejudices and eftablifhed opinions, 

He now proceeds to fhew, that many of thofe extraordinary 
works, which have at any time been fet up in oppofition to the 

ofpel miracles, tho’ they may be true, are not miraculous, 
a may be accounted for by the regular operation of natural 
caufes. The miracles of the 4bbe de Paris he particularly 
fingles out as a proof of this, and employs a third part of his 
work in fhewing, that all the extraordinary fats afcribed to 
the Abbé may be included under thefe two heads; firft, that in 
many inftances, fraud and impofture were fairly proved and 
detected ; and, fecondly, that the cures really performed at the 
tomb, can be accounted for by natural caufes, fuch as the force 
of the imagination and the powerful effects of the paffions. 
Part of what he advances under this head, and fome of the 
inftances he produces by way of illuftration are as follows. 

* If therefore,’ fayshe, * I can affign natural caufes fuffici- 
ent to account for the benefit received by fome of the fuppli- 
cants in St. Medard’s church-yard, I think I thall have 
effectually overturned the pretenfions to a miraculous inter- 
pofition. 

* That impreffions made on the mind produce furprizing 
changes on the habit of the body, we are as certain of, as 


* we 
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we are certain that a change can be wrought on it by medi- 
cines, or any other external caufe. The truth of this will 
not, Iimagine, be difputed by any one, fo far as it relateth 
to a change of the habit of the body for the worfe. For that 
difeafes often take their rife from the affections and paffions 
of the mind, isa fa&t confirmed by experience in a vaft no- 
toriety of inftances. Can there be any thing more incon- 
teftably true, than that care and anxiety, difappointment in 
what we have ardently wifhed for, and lofs of what we have 
affeAionately loved, by preying upon the mind and en- 
groffing all its attention, will diforder the whole frame of 
the body, and become the fource both of chronic and acute 
complaints ? 

‘ But not to infift upon the more filent and flow workings of 
afettled melancholy, ruining and undermining the health by 
degrees, equally agreeable to experience, and more appofite 
to our prefent purpofe, are inftances of fudden and alarming 
diforders, occafioned by the viglence of impreflions made by 
fear, by anger, by joy.—If your own experience hath not 
brought any fuch inftances within the reach of your know- 
ledge, the hiftorian will tell you they have happened, and 
the phyfician will corroborate his teftimony, and affign the 
caufe. 

© Remarkable in the hiftories of France, is the Story of 
John de Poiétiers, Count de St. Valier. Convicted of being 
an aflociate in the confpiracy of the conftable of Bourdan, 
againft Francis]. and condemned to lofe his head at Lions ; 
the fear and other violent paffions with which his mind was 
diftra&ted, had fuch an effect, that, in one night, his hair 
was turned fo entirely grey, that the officers of the prifon 
took him next morning for another perfon. But this was 
not all, for he was feized with fo violent a fever, that, tho’ 
his daughter Diana, famous under the name of Duche/i de 
Valentinois, had, by her charms, procured his pardon trom 
the king, no remedies, tho’ all that phyfic could dictate 
were ufed, were able to prevent his death. 

‘ An inftance of a fimiliar kind happened to Henry the IVth 
of France; and we have the beft authority, his own word, 
for its truth.— Matthieu, his hiftorian, fayeth that he was 
prefent when the king told the AZarquis de la Farce, that 
when he heard the unexpected and mortifying news, that 
Henry the IlId had publifhed the Edi& of Fuly 1585 (by 
which every hugonet was ordered either to go to mafs, or 
to leave the kingdom in fix months) he was fo greatly af- 
fected, that, in an inftant, the muftachio, or whifker, on 
Vor. X, Hh © that 
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that fide of his face which happened then to reft upon his 
hand, was converted into grey. 

* But as relations of this nature will, perhaps, have greater 
weight when vouched by writers in the phyfical way, I fhall 


prefent you with a moft furprizing inftance of the force of 


an impreffion made upon the mind, in bringing on a fatal 
change on the body, which I find in the Operations de Chi- 


rurgerie of Verduc, and extraGted by him from Kerkeren’s 
Spicilegium Anatomicum. 


© Verduc, after treating of the effects of the imagination of 
the mother on the fatus, proceedeth to fhew the power of 


imagination on ourfelves, fo as to occafion <difeafes, by 
relating the following cafe. 

‘© A colleCtor of the taxes having gone to a farmer’s houfe 
to receive what was due from him, “and finding him unable 


to pay, ordered fome of the corn to be taken out of his 
granary and fold. As they were executing this order rigor- 
oufly, an old woman, who happened to be prefent, {truck 


the collector two or three times on the back, and with 
emotion cried out---What are you about? The collect- 
or, who was deeply affected with this circumftance, felt, 
that very day, alittle tumor, about the bignefs of a bean, 


the fame part which the woman had ftruck. Within three 


days the {welling had grown to the fize of an hen’s egg ; 


and, at laft, in about three years, was as big as a fack of 


cora. The collector came to 4m/?erdam to confult the moft 
expert phyficians and furgeons, amongft whom Kerkereu 
himfelf wasconfulted, who, amazed to fee fo prodigious a 
tumor, which covered all his back, unanimoufly agreed that 
it fhould not be opened. But he was not fo wife as to pay 
any regard to this; for he died foon after, at Cologne, uns 
der the hands of a furgeon who had undertaken the opera- 
tion. Many attributed this monftrous {welling to his being 
bewitched by the old woman. But it certainly arofe from 
the imagination of this fuperftitious man, who had taken 
this fancy into his head. For the fame thing happened to 
him which happeneth to pregnant women who long for any 
thing. His imagination being filled with the idea of the 
fack of corn, which he had feized from the farmer, and 
having fancied that the old woman was a witch, the hu- 
mours which were in motion took their courfe towards the 
back, to the place whither they had been determined by 
the imagination, and there caufed a fwelling.” 

‘ Verduc, in the above paflage, while he relateth the faét, 


t allo alligneth the caufe. Impreilions made upon the mind, 
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by ating upon the blood and fpirits (a power which we know 
they have, in confequence of the intim.te union that con- 
necteth the two parts of our nature) may be the means of 
detaching too great a quantity of fluids to a found port, 
which ftagnating there, nature may become oppreiled, 
and the tone of the folid parts receive a preternatura! di- 
ftention.’ 
Having thus fhewn the abfurdity of the pagan and popifh 
miracles, our author proceeds to point out the ttrong evidence 
there is for the reality ‘of thofe of our Saviour and his apoftles. 
This he does by proving the facts true from their circum- 
ftances, and miraculous from their natures. He begins with 
the laft of thefe, for the better connexion of his reafonings. 
The ftrong impreffions on the minds of the people, made by 
their confidence in the 442 de Paris, which produced fuch fa- 
lutary effects on their bodies, could have no place, weare told, 
| in the cures wrought by fe/us, fince when he firft appeared, 
| as a worker of miracles, popular prejudices ran high agzinft 
| him, fo that none before their cure could have any confidence 
in his abilities ; and, befides, in many of his cures, he wrought 
the effect at a diftance from the difeafed. ‘There is this differ- 
ence too, our author obferves, between the cures of ‘/e/us 
and thofe of the 4/42, that, with refpect to the latter, many 
were fent away nothing the better for their application ; 
whereas the fuccefs of the application to the former was equal 
on all the patients, and every one who applied to him was 
.cured. Befides, ’tis obferved on this head, that the hiftory 
of our Saviour furnifheth us with a variety of works done 
by him, the performance of which was indifputably beyond the 
reach of any natural caufes. The anfwer to an objection raifed 
againft this aflertion will be beft delivered in our author’s own 
words : it is as follows. 

‘ Some, indeed, who, of late years, have writ againf 
the force of the argument drawn from miracles, in order to 
evade this, have urged, that we have no certain rule by 
which to judge whether an event be miraculous or no; be- 
caufe we cannot be certain how far the powers of natural 
caufes may poffibly reach. But, in anfwer to this, it 
hath been moft juftly remarked, that tho’, in fome cafes, 
we have no certainty how far the powers of natural caufes . 
may extend; yet are we able to pronounce, with the greateft ‘$3 
certainty, in other cafes, how far they cannot extend, i 
Particularly, whenever an effect happeneth which is, evi- 
* dently and fenfibly, contradictory to laws known to be fixed 
| 6 and eftablifhed in nature, we may pronounce, with cer- 
Hh 2 * tainty, 
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‘ tainty, that fuch an effeét cannot be accounted for, but by 
‘ admitting the interpofition of a caufe over-ruling and fuf- 
* pending the eltablithed courfe of things. And if we exa- 
* mine the works of ‘fe/us recorded in the Gofpels, we fhall 
‘ find many of them tobe of this kind. 
* For, can any power of natural caufes, convert water into 
wine? Can it be poffible, in a natural way, to feed thou- 
fands with a few {mall loaves and fifhes, and fo as that the 
fraginents left thould greatly exceed the original quantity of 
the food? Could it be owing to any natural caufe that Fefus 
walked on the fea, and caufed the tempeft to ceafe at his 
command ?—!na word ;—Who can be fo perverfe as to 
affirm, that the dead could be raifed from their graves, and 
the fpiritual principle re-united to the lifelefs corpfe, but by 
the interpofition of the fame caufe which firlt breathed into 
the inanimate clay the breath of life? Allthefe, and many 
other fuch facts, recorded of ‘Ze/us, are in their own natures 
miraculous, and, confequentiy, tho’ I fhould not have re- 
moved all your doubts with regard to the cures performed by 
him, we fhould ftill have the moft fatisfying proofs of his 
being a worker of miracles.—But I fee not why we fhould 
not infift upon all his cures as fo many miracles ; for tho’ 
the circumftances of them, which I have mentioned, fhould 
not have eftablifhed this to your conviction, as [ hope they 
have, yet I fhould look upon it as the height of abfurd fcep- 
ticifm * doubt whether ‘7e/us could cure the paralytic, or 
the blind, when we fee him raifing Lazarus, the widow’s 
fon, the ruler of the fynagogue’s daughter, and, laftly, 
himfelf, from the dead; or to pretend, that the perfon who 
could exert a creative power in turning water into wine, 
and in multiplying a few loaves and fifhes, fo as to be food 
for thoufands of people, is not to be believed, when he 
claimeth to himfelf the power of healing the fick.’ 
Thus our author reafons in proving the facts to be miracu- 
Jous: he goes on to fhew them to be true from their circum- 
ftances. This he does by making it appear, firft, that the 
gofpel miracles were publifhed at the time when; fecondly, at 
the places where, they were faid to be performed ; and thirdly, 
that the circumftances under which they were publifhed, are 
fuch as fatisfy us they underwent a careful examination, and 
muft have been deteéted had they been impoftures. After this 
he confiders the force of the argument in defence of the gofpel 
miracles, drawn from the martyrdom of the eye-witnefles of 
them ; and then goes on to fhew, that, befides the unexcep- 
tionable proof from teftimony, the credibility of the gofpel 
nuracles 
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miracles is confirmed to us, by collateral evidences of the moft 
ftriking nature, and which no fpurious miracles can boaft of. 
Under this head he mentions the great change introduced into 
the ftate of religion by the firft preachers of chriftianity ; 
fhews that our Saviour and his apoftles acted under a fuperna- 
tural influence, from the perfetion of the religion they taught, 
and the predictions to be met with in the New Teftament; 
and obferves, that whether we confine ourfelves to the mira- 
cles of the New Teftament, or extend our confiderations to 
thofe of the Old, we fhall conftantly find, that a// thofe per- 
fons who are, there, faid to have performed miracles, aflumed 
the character of prophets, or teachers fent from God, and 
that their miracles were intended as credentials, to eftablifh 
their claim, to add authority to the meflages which they de- 
livered, and to the law which they taught ; which cannot be 
faid of thofe to whom miracles have been afcribed, either 
amoneft the pagans, or amongft chriftians, fince the times of 
the gofpel. 

He concludes his work with making fome obfervations on 
the late controverfy about the miracles of the primitive ages of 
the church, introduced by the learned and ingenious dr. AZid- 
dleton, and conduéted in fuch a manner as greatly to intereft 
the enemies of chriftianity. He obferves, that the decifion of 
the queftion is a matter of the utmoft indifference to the caufe 
of chriftianity ; and, that tho’ the miraculous powers mentioned 
by the fathers to have fubfifted in their age, {hould be doubted 
of, nay given up, no fincere chriftian need be alarmed at fuch 
a conceffion. We fhall conclude our account of his, work 
with laying before our readers part of what he advances in re- 
gard to the manner in which dr. Middleton has fupported his 
opinion. 
© From what hath been offered,’ fays he, we may eafily 
infer, that dr. Adiddleton might have denied that miraculous 
powers were continued in the church after the apoftolical age, 
and yet have done no diflervice to chriftianity ; nor have 
furnifhed us with any grounds for calling his faith, as a 
chriftian, in queftion, And if his Free Inquiry hath had 


fupporting his opinion, not from the real tendency of the 
opinion itfelf.—He hath juftly provoked the indignation of 
every ferious chriftian, by the indecent contempt with which 
he treateth the carlieft fathers of the church, whofe names 
have been venerable in every age, and whofe. labours in de- 
fence of Chriftianity, for the truth of which mot of them 
* Jaid down their lives, ought to have fecured them from in- 
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fult, if they could not procure hisefleem. And if there be 
any fuperftitious conceits, or weak prejudices to be met with 
in their works, a veil ought to have been thrown over them, 
as thefe are faults not of their own, but of the times in 
which they lived ; and which, if they difgrace the pages of 
the fathers of the chriftian church, detract equally from the 
merit of their cotemporarics, the philofophers of the P/a- 
tonic {chool. 
© But this is only a fecondary reafon for the offence taken by 
chriftians at the Free Inquiry of dr. Adiddleton. Charity 
furbiddeth us to put the worft contruction on the intentions 
of any one living, but it would be more ungenerous to treat 
thus, one who is now no more.—And, yet, I think that dr. 
Middicton, if he meant to reject on ly the miracles fince the 
apoftolical age, while he admitted thole of ‘Fe/us, which 
every chriftian muft admit, took the moft obvious fteps to 
create afufpicion that his book was levelled equally at both. 
One thing is certain, that gentlemen of your perfuafion, 
have been furnifhed with weapons againft chriftianity frona 
his magazine. For while he Jaboureth fo {trenuoufly to over- 
turn the credibiliiy of all miraculous powers fince the apo- 
{tles, he leaveth his readers to draw their confequences, 
nay encourageth them to extend his arguments as they pleafe. 
And many, it is notorious, have extended them to thofe 
miracles recorded by Se. MZatihew, or St. Luke, while thofe 
recorded by /reneus, or Fuftin Martyr, are the only ones 
exprefly aimed at.—Dr. Adidsleten, we will fuppofe, was 
not aware of this, when his Inquiry was firft publifhed. 
But after he was aware of this, after he had feen that the 
manner in which he treated his argument, not the argu- 
ment itfelf, had done fo much harm to the religion he pro- 
fefled, it then became his duty, it was expected, it was 
neceilary, in order to his convincing the world that he had 
no otner defizn befides that which he avowed, that he 
fhouid give the antidote as he had adminiftred the poifon ; 
by pointing out the fuperiority of the evidence by which the 
miracles recorded in the New Teftament are fupported, 
and by fhewing that the reafons affigned for rejecting the mi- 
ruclesof the fathers are not applicable (as I have proved they 
are not) to the miracles of the evangelifts. 
‘ * Had he dane this—far from looking upon him as a betrayer 
‘ his caule, f fhould rather have compared him to a wife 
/ prudent general, who abandoneth outworks, the main- 
) rhech wou! ud lay am open to the infults af the 
calemy, and .elreth bonind baftions, againft which all their 
* attacks 
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© attacks will be ineffe€tual.—In a word, had dr. Adiddleton 
© done this, he would have done real fervice to the caule of 
© chriftianity, by removing a fund of cavilling, and a fource 
* of objections which have been furnifhed to the fcofler, by 
‘ fome injudicious defenders of the chriftian religion, who 
« have blended its evidences with connexions equally fufpicious 
as they are foreign, and by aiming to prove more than was 
neceflary, have brought into doubt what, otherwife, would 
have been thought fufficiently proved.’ 

We underftand that the public is obliged, for this perform- 
ance, to the rev. mr. Dougla/s, vindicator of Mion againft 
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Art. ix. I. The cafe fairly fated ; or, an enquiry how far 
the claufe lately rejeGted by the honourable houfe of commons, 
would, if it had paffed, have affected the liberties of the people 
of Ireland. 8vo. 1s. Millar. 

I. Truth againfi Craft; or, fephiftry and falfchood deteed. In 
anfwer to a pamphiet entitled, The cafe fairly ftated, and 
ltkewtfe to the Defence of the Confiderations *. 8vo. 
Dublin. 

II. 4 free and candid enquiry, humbly addreffed to the reprefn- 
datives of the feveral counties and boroughs of thts kingdom ; 
and proper at this time to be read by their feveral eleétors. In 
a letter to a perfon of diftinétion in the north, froma genitle- 

ran in town, 8vo. 6d. half-penny, Powel, Dubiin. 

IV. The ftate of Ireland laid open to the view of his maje/ty’s 
fubjeéts. Containing fome new and interefting anecdotes. 8x0. 
1s. 6d. reprinted from the Dublin edition, by Bouquet. 

V. Thoughts on fome late removals in \reland, in a letter to the 
right hon. the earl of Kildare. To which is annexed, a lift 
of the members who voted for and againf? the rejected money- 
bill, and the expulfion of the furveyor-general. 8vo. ts. 
Cooper. 


NHE above pamphlets have come to our hands fince our 
notice of the former pieces, relating to the fame contro- 

’ > 7. ee . ‘ ° 
verfy ; and, tho’ laft, arenot leattin point of merit: fome of thefe 
having never appeared publickly in this kingdom, induce us 
to believe a fhort account of them will not be unscceptable to 
our readers : the advocates employed on both fides feem pretty 


* Fos an account of the Confi/erations, fee Review for March laf 
aad for the Defence, thar of April. 
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equally matched, and have treated their fubjeéts according to 
their different opinions, with remarkable calmnefs and candor. 

The defign of the firft of thefe publications is to refute the 
arguments offered in the Obfervations, &c. (fee Review for 
laft March, p. 213.) and likewife thofe in the Remarks (p. 293, 
for April). 

T he author fets out with declaring, that he has * neither 
¢ any connections with the court, nor any particular attach- 
‘ ment to thofe who are accounted the leaders of the oppo- 
* fition.’—As the foundation of his enquiry, he lays down two 
principles ; the one, * that in judging of the true fenfe and in- 
tention pf the claufe, we are to judge by the words and ex- 
preffions of the claufe itfelf.—The other is, that if the houfe 
of commons had thought fit to pafs that claufe, no fenfe or 
conftruction can be put upon it, or inference that might be 
drawn from it, could have bound the parliament, which 
was not clearly contained in the words of the claufe itfelf. 

‘ If we carefully examine the words of the claufe, we fhall 
find that it contains a recital or narrative, in which it is ac- 
knowledged to be an inftance of his majefty’s goodnefs and 
attention to the eafe and happinefs of his fubjeéts, that he 
had been gracioufly pleafed to fignify, that he would con- 
fent, and had recommended it to the commons, that fo 
much of the money remaining in the treafury, as fhould be 
neceflary, fhould be applied to the payment of the national 
debt, or of fuch part thereof, as fhould be thought expe- 
dient by parliament. It is to be obferved, that in this recital 
contained in the claufe, it is not faid that his majefty had 
declared, that he did confent, but that he would confent. 
And the fame form of expreffion is ufed in the declaration 
made in his majefty’s name, in the lord lieutenant’s fpeech 
from the throne, in the former feflion, 1751. So that it 
appears, that this manner of expreffion was chofen as the 
moft proper and unexceptionable. And therefore, when- 
ever the previous confent is mentioned in this argument, it is 
proper to be underftood of a previous declaration on the 
part of his majefty, that he would confent, 7. e¢. when it 
fhould be regularly laid before him by parliament. This 
feems naturally to imply, both that his majefty defigned to 
thew this particular application of the public money was 
what he highly approved, and that in a cafe of this nature 
and importance, it was moft proper and becoming his juft 
dignity and prerogative, that he fhould recommend it to 
the parliament, and fignify that he would confent previoufly 
to their forming a bill concerning it. But the — 
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whether it be here further fignified, that his majefty’s recom- 
mendation and previous confent, is foindifpenfibly neceflary as 
abfolutely to preclude the parliament from ever giving ad- 
vice with regard to the application of the public money re- 
maining in the treafury, or from making an enquiry cons 
cerning any application that fhould be made of it, without 
leave from the crown for doing fo. ‘This is the fenfe in 
which many that oppofe the claufe feem willing to take it. 
But how is it proved, that this is the fenfe and intention of 
the claufe? It cannot be pretended, that this is aflerted in 
exprefs words, it muft therefore be by implication. 
‘ But how does this implication appear? No otherwife 
than thus. That in the narrative part of the preamble, 
notice is taken of his majefty’s having declared, that he 
would confent, and of his having recommended to the par- 
liament the application of fome part of that money to the 
difcharge of the national debt, or of fuch part thereof as 
they fhould think expedient. And then the enacting part of 
the bill follows; but this is no proof at all. I might ap- 
peal,’ fays our author, * to common fenfe and language, 
whether the houfe of commons might not very confittently 
acknowledge his majefty’s goodnefs in recommending and 
fignifying his confent in this inftance, without fuppofing that 
this bound them never to give their advice to his majefty on 
any future occafion, as to any particular application of the 
public money, which to them fhould feem neceflary for the 
public good, except he fhould have fignified his confent 
before-hand ?—As it is great goodnefs in his majefty, of his 
own motion, to recommend to the parliament fuch an ap- 
plication of the money in the treafury, as is manifeftly for 
the public good, and to teftify that he would confent to it ; 
fo if there fhould be an application of that money, which 
the parliament judge to be greatiy for the advantage of the 
public, and which hath not been previoufly mentioned to 
them by his majefty, there is nothing in this claufe to pre- 
clude them from their advice concerning fuch application, 
when they judge it convenient to do fo. Much lefs would 
they be precluded by it from ever enquiring into, or cen- 
furing any mifapplication of the public money, on any fu- 
ture occafion, It is a thing well known, that in points of 
acknowledged prerogative the parliament may interpofe 
where prerogative is greatly abufed, fo as to check and re- 
{train that abufe, without queftioning, much lefs vacating, 
that prerogative itfelf. And in like manner, fuppofing the 
right of:application of the publick unappropriated money in 
* the 
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the treafury to particular ufes and fervices, to be conffituy 
tionally vefted in his majefty, fo that his fignifying his con- 
fent is very proper, previoufly to the parliament's forming a 
bill concerning that particular application, yet if this right 
were greatly abufed, and there was a manifeft embezzle- 
ment and mifapplication of the public money, fuch abufe 
would, according to our conftitution, be a proper fubject 
for a parliamentary enquiry. And it would be an unreafon- 
able ftretching of the claufe, and putting a forced conftruc- 
tion upon it, to fuppofe, that the intention of it was to fig- 
nify, that in no cafe, and on no occafion whatfoever, fhould 
the parliament ever be allowed to give their advice, with 
refpect to the application of the money remaining in the 
treafury, or to make any enquiry concerning it, or cenfure 
a mifapplication of it, except they were previoufly directed 
by the crown to do fo.—And as there is no proper way of 
judging of the intention of the claufe, if the words do not 
clearly import this, no pretended implication or inference 
attempted to be drawn from them, could be conclufive in 
any future time, to the prejudice of that fundamental right, 
which the parliament hath to deliberate upon what is necef- 
fary for the public good, and to enquire into and cenfure 
mifapplications and abufes, even when thofe abufes are at- 
tempted to be fheltered under prerogative itfelf.’ 

II. This writer fuggefts the author of the foregoing produc- 


tion to be a learned Divine, whofe polemical writings have 
done great fervice to Ciri/tianity, as well as honour to him- 
felf, and characterizes him as being the * applauded combatant 


of Tindal, Morgan, and Bolingby ‘oke.’— The firft thing this 


gentleman thinks neceflary to Jay before the reader, is what 
appears to him to have been the real Jubjeé? of this debate, 
which he does in the following manner.—* That the houte 
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of commons, by fending over ‘the bill without the preamble, 
meant clearly to aflert, that, in their apprehenfion, the 
commons of Jre/and had in themfelves an antient, inherent, 
and conftitutional right, to point out to the crown, by heads 
of a bill, as well as by addrefs, fuch ufes of public money 
remaining in the treafury unapolied at the time of their meet- 
ing, as they judged moft conducive to the eafe of the people, 
and for the public fervice of this kingdom ; looking on the 
public money as the money of the nation, intrufted to the 
difpofal of his majefty as a royal truftee, and upon themfelves 
as all his majefty’s counfellors, to be the very beft qualified 
r adviting his “‘majetty concerning the real nature and ftate 

of the country, in regard to thefe articles 3——and more par- 
* ticularly, 
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ticularly, as in cafes of deficiencies in the treafury, the houfe 
had invariably manifefted their readinefs to bring the nation 
into debt, rather than the exigencies of government fhould 
not be feafonably fupplied; fo they could not but think 
themfelves, on the principles of juftice and common fenfe, 
both entitled and obliged, as foon as the parliamentary funds 
produced a redundancy, to point out to his majefty an ap- 
‘ plication of this furplus, towards difcharging that debt which 
they had been obliged to bring upon the 1 nation, in confe- 
quence of thefe funds having proved formerly deficient : 
That the exercife of this right could in no cafe interfere with 
the rights and prerogatives of the crown, as his majefty’s 
power, either of accepting or rejecting their advice, {till 
continued entire: Tat his faithful commons had always 
been ready to receive with gratitude, and acknowledge with 
thankfulnefs, his majefty’s recommendations ; but to make 
a parliamentary acknowledgement, that the commons had 
no right to offer their advice in regard to the application of 
the public money, which had been raifed off the people the 
feffions before, till his majefty fhould be firft gracioufly pleafed 
to intimate his /eave or previous confent, and that it was 
folely in virtue of his thus previoufly fignifying, that he 
would confent, they had now taken the liberty of offering 
their advice; this was, in their apprehenfion, fo direétly 
contrary to the known parliamentary rights and conftitution 
of this country, that the indifpenfable duty they owed to the 
king, and to their conftituents in conjunction, and the fa- 
cred regard which is always due to truth, would not upon 
any confideration permit them to comply with it; and as all 
this was coufefJedly implied in paffing the claufe, inferted and 
fent over by the privy council of Lngland, they therefore 
found themfelves laid under the diftreffing neceflity of re- 
‘ jecting the bill.’ 

The pofition laid down in the preceding pamphlet, that, ix 
judging of the true fenfe, &c. *, this author totally difallows. 
Strange,” fays he, § that laws fhould derive the whole of 
their obligation from the intention or will of the power 
which enacts them, and that whatever merit there is in obe- 
dience, mutt folely arife from the fubjects voluntarily paying 
that refpect which is due to the wifdom and authority of the 
righteous legiflator, and yet that the fubject need be under 
no kind of concern, in regard to this wifdom, will, or in- 
tention ; it is enough that he conforms to whatever fenfe his 
* re/pective genius fhal! be able to extract out of the words, 

* Page 472. 
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© and fhall fancy to be moft natural or grammatical. Befides, 
is there not almoft an infinite difference between a difficulty 
that may in fome cafes arife, concerning the intention of a 
law already pafled and eftablifhed, and the immediate de- 
clared fenfe and intention of the legiflature, or any of its 
branches, concerning the meaning of a claufe, juft then un- 
© der deliberation, whether it fhall be paffed into a law or not?’ 
The refpective modes of argumentation ufed by thefe gen- 
tlemen in fupport of their particular fentiments, will, we flatter 
ourfelves, be evident enough from the above fpecimens ;_ pro- 
ceed we therefore to the 
III. Of thefe publications. In this, as well as in the fuc- 
ceeding pamphlet, the portraits of fome very eminent perfon- 
ages are exhibited, but in very different colours: here they are 
ornamented with all the emblazonings of beauty and admira- 
tion; in the latter they are reprefented all deformity and de- 
reftation : which may have given the trueft likenefs, we do 
not take ypon us to determine. Perfonalities may not find any 
place in this Review, wherefore we fhall content ourfelves with 
giving an extract from each of thefe gentlemen, (who may 
juftly be allowed elegant, as well as fenfible, writers) where- 
by their political principles will be fufficiently illuftrated. 
‘ A patriot,’ fays this author, ¢ is, to be fure, a glorious 
appellative; but it can rarely, with any propriety, fall upon 
any one in this country ; it isa ftale pretence, that in found 
hardly affects any one at prefent; a mere cant term, imply- 
ing only, that the perfon who ufes it, wants fomewhat, and 
is out of humour. What a worthy nobleman obferved fome 
years ago in one inftance, is too generally true in them all, 
that whatever is applied to fweeten that, is an effeCtual /fypric 
to ftop the bleeding wounds of their country. To be fe- 
rious, fuch as are fondeft of afluming that name, always 
miftake or forget the proper idea. It doth not furely imply 
or require a conftant oppofition to all the meafures of go- 
vernment; only an equal and fteady attachment to every 
part of our conftitution; as much to the fundamental pre- 
rogative of the crown, as to the rights and privileges of the 
people, for this reafon, tho’ there were none other, that the 
former is the bafis and fupport of the latter : it will be grant- 
ed, becaufe experience has often proved it, that meafures 
abfolutely neceflary to the prefervation of the conftitution, 
may at times bear hard upon the people; is it patriotifm 
to oppofe fuch meafures? Is not the lefler evil always to be 
chofen? Of late years many excellent treatifes upon poli- 
tics and good government have been written, but in moft, 
4 ‘ par- 
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¢ particularly the moft celebrated, the leaning has been too 
¢ great to the popular fide. By pulling the cord always at one 
< end, it is become too tight, and wants to bea little flacken- 
¢ ed.—He loves his country beft, who is moft watchful to 
‘ preferve its conftitution.’ 

We are none of us perfectly wife and good, nor can we 
therefore expect always to find our governors fo. ‘ Hence, 
¢ in lefler matters, it may feem to be often the beft policy to 
¢ humour them in their demands, though they fhould at times 
go beyond, or fall fhort of what, in ftri¢tnefs, we may have 
‘a right to require of them: without fuch indulgence, no 
© government can go on fafely and fmoothly.’ It can be no 
miftake to fay, ¢ ‘hata general difpofition to condefcend and 
comply in thefe lefler matters, is an eflential part of poli- 
tical wifdom ; here particularly it will hold, becaufe it has 


ww“ 


portant. Never to bend, or give way, is what no titles or 
names Can warrant : it can have no other effect than to fow 
difcord; to corrupt, as it goes on, and poifon our own 
hearts, and raife too juft a fufpicion in our governors that 
we are not fo loyal, or fo well affected, as we really 
are, and would have them believe. ‘There are numbers of 
gentlemen, who may.mean well, are good fubjects, and 
firmly attached to the prefent government, in the perfon of 
our illuftrious, and moft excellent, fovereign, who yet, 
methinks, are lefs complaifant than might be expected, 
and are fometimes wanting in a fuitable refpe€t. Such gen- 
tlemen will do well to confider, whether, upon fome occafi- 
ons, they have not indulged their own humours a little too 
far. ‘Trney will do well, likewife, to confider, whether they 
have done any thing more than indulge their own humours 
by it; and, laftly, whether it would not be more fafe, 
as well as reputable, in thefe lefler matters, to comply with 
the demands of their governors, and to referve their zeal 
till occafions offer where the real intereft of their country 
may be at ftake, and there may be fome likelihood of doing 
it fervice.’ 

IV. The author’s inftru€tions to electors in the choice of 
their refpective members to ferve them in parliament, we fhall 
give as a fpecimen of the fourth performance: having fpoken 
of its general defign in the preceding page.— 

‘ Let conftituents impart their fentiments to their reprefen- 
€ tatives; then obferve their conduct, and thereby judge who are 
fit toreprefent them again. A time of election will come ; 
§ when it does, remember the rich men who would have fold 
© you ; 
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you ;—and remember the men of {maller fortune, who have 
faved you. Be not cajoled by reprefentatives, who pretend to 
have aéted upon judgment in giving up your rights for a pen- 
fion, a title, a feat at the council-board, or acommiifiicn. You 
cannot be at alofs to find a man that has honefty and fpirit ; 
and you mult be void of thofe qualities yourfelves, if youdo 
not chufe him. Nothing hurts you more than backward- 
nefs ; openly and publickly fhew fpirit, avow your princi- 
ples, then your neighbours know whom they have to rely 
upon. Let every eleGtor, at every election, confider, that 
his vote may be a cafting one upon that election ; that the 
vote of his reprefentative may be a cafting voice in parlia- 
ment, and thereby determine his fafety or deftruction. Can 
the frowns of a landlord, or the flattery of a proftitute ; 
can arich man’s purfe, which I am not to fhare, a purfe 
which would be my difgrace and felf-condemnation if I did 
fhare; can his dinner, which I do not want; can his wine, 
defignedly given to feduce and intoxicate; can his follicita- 
tions, his addre‘s, his promifes, which he generally gives 
with a defign to break ; can shiske, or any, or all of thefe 
low ciiiileestions, induce us, freeholders, to betray our- 
felves and ruin pofterity, by a vote in compliance given 
againft our judgment; given, perhaps, to gratify a man that 
has privately fold us. Freeholders, you are not in chains to 
any man; weigh characters, and make the beft choice. 
Let it not be in the power of any man, a fecond time, to 
betray your interefts. Confider your vote is not a compli- 
ment due to any man upon earth, It is not due as intereft- 
money for debt, nor do any ties of gratitude authorize a 
breach of public truft, and warrant you to give a public 
vote in return for a private favour, properly payable in its 
own coin; and conferred, perhaps, with a defign to extort 
that vote which could not otherwife be obtained. You are 
to chufe a man to defend you from oppreffion; the man that 
you chufe is intrufted with your lives, your religion, your 
property, your all. He that attempts to awe you, or byafs 
you, does, in effect, attempt to chufe for you, and thereby give 
ftrong evidence that he defigns to betray and fell you; elfe 
why does henot fufter you freely tochufe for yourfelvesin the 
mott important affair of your whole lives? How fhall he pre- 
fume todirect your choice, when you yourfelves are the perfons 
fo deeply concerned intheevent? He mutt have his finifter 
views, he would not otherwife attempt fuch ufurpation. 
You do not fee him affliduous to ferve you, where he is not 
in intereft concerned. Make therefore your own conclu- 
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£ fions, and confider, that inftead of being thus driven, 
‘ which is a kind of infult upon your perfons and reproach 
© to your un lerftandings ; it is your province to fupport the 
* men that you believe are truly difpofed to fupport the nation. 
* Not impenitent finners, who have betrayed their country 5 
* not abfentees. 

« An inftance of judicious choice in a neighbouring nation 
is worthy to be remembered for ever. ‘The borough of 
Hull, in the reign of king Charles II. chofe Andrew Mar- 
ul, a young gentleman of little or no fortune, and main- 
tained him in London for the fervice of the public. His un- 
derftanding, integrity, and fpirit, were dreadful to the then 
infamous adminiftration. Perfuaded that he would be theirs 
for properly afking, they fent his old fchool-fellow, the lord 
treafurer Danby, to renew acquaintance with him in his 
garret. At parting, the lord treafurer, out of pure affec- 
tion, flipped into his hand an order upon the treafury for a 
thoufand pounds, and then away to his chariot. Andrew, 
looking at the paper, calls after the treafurer, ** My lord, 
*¢ [ requeft another moment.” Up again to the garret, and 
¢ Fack the fervant boy was called.. ** ‘fack, child, what had 
“* I for dinner yefterday ?”? ‘* Don’t you remember, fir ? 
<* you had the little fhoulder of mutton that you ordered me 
** to bring from a woman in the market.” ‘* Very right, 
** child. What have I for dinner to day?” ‘* Dont you 
** know, fir, that you bid me lay by the blade-bone to broil ?”” 
‘¢ ’'Tis fo, child, very right, go away.’ 

<¢ My lord, do you hear that? Andrew’s dinner is provided ; 
‘¢ there’s your piece of paper, I want it not. I know the 
‘© fort of kindnefs intended. I live here to ferve my confti- 
“* cucnts ; the miniftry may feek men for their purpofe, Iam 
** not one.’ 

V. The title of the fifth pamphlet has introduced it into 
better company than it deferves, it confifting only of a few 
extracts from fome of thofe pieces we have before taken no- 
tice of, and by the addition of the lifts, fpun to as much 
paper and print as is ufually fold for a fhilling. 
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MontuHiy CaTarocue for June, 1754. 
MiscC&LLANEOUSs. 
i. HE bhiftory of Jafper Banks, commonly called, The 
hand/ome man. Intwo volumes 12mo. 6s. Reve. 
A law unafi ecting narrative, with as many improbabilities, but 
not quite fo many abiurdities, as are to be found in the ordinary 
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run of our modern romances. The author however deferves , 
fome praife for feverely expofing that deftructive and abomin- 
able vice, gaming. 

Hf. The biftory of Honoria; being the adventures of a young 
lady: Interfperfed with the hiftories of Emilia, ‘fulia, and 
others. By a Young Gentleman. 12mo. 3s. Bizet. 

Books of fome forts have been frequently called drugs: this 
author writes very good /pecacuanha ; a chapter atatime is a 
fufficient dofe. 

Ill. The Ordinary of Newgate’s account of the two’ malefac- 
tors who were executed on Wednefday the 5th inftant, at Ty- 
burn, viz. ‘fohn Parry, for robbing on the highway, and Da- 
vid Edom, tor robbing his mafter ; together with an account 
of W. Bradford, who was executed the 27th of May, for the 
murder of the gardener’s fervant at Chel/ea. In which is given, 
a very circumftantial narrative of Parry’s life and extraordi- 
nary adventures; the anonymous account publifhed concern- 
ing this unhappy man, being falfe, fpurious, and an impofition 
on the public. 4to. 6d. Parker, &c. 

IV. The Ordinary of Newgate’s account of the behavicur, 
confeffion, and dying words of capt. John Lancey, who was exe- 
cuted the 7th inft. at Execution-dock, purfuant to his fentence 
paffed at the feffions at the high court of admiralty, Feb. 24, 
1724, for wilfully burning and deftroying the fhip Nightingale, 
in order to defraud the infurers; in which is comprifed 
a genuine and impartial narrative of the fhare he had in that 
iniquitous tranfaction, and an account of the means that were 
employed to induce him to confent thereto. ‘Together with 
fome particulars of his private life: 4to. 6d. Parker, &c. 

V. The Ordinary of Newgate’s account of the behaviour, 
confeffion, and dying-words of the two malefaciors who were exe- 
cuted the 26th inflant, at Tyburn, viz. Thomas Wommerfley, 
for forging a bill of exchange, with intent to defraud meff. 
Hinton Brown, and company, of the fum of 301. And Gerge 
Watfon, for forging a bill of exhange for 40]. 15s. with in- 
tent to defraud meff. Shewel and Fender. 4to. 6d. Parker, &c. 

VI. A collection of feveral papers relating to Elizabeth Can- 
ning. 8vo. 4d. 

The pieces contained in this pamphlet being for the mof 
part of a fcandalous nature, collected from feveral news-papers, 
are publifhed under the fictitious name of £. /nnocent, 


*,* The remainder of the Catalogue will be given in our 
Appendix, which will be publifhed on the 15th of Fauly. 
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ART. Lx. Conclufion of the effays on commerce. See Review 
for May. 


29. Enquiry concerning the materials that may be ufed in making 
paper. By m. Guettard, of the royal academy of feiences, and 
phyfician to his ferene highne/s the duke of Orleans. 

HE opportunity which the paper-mills in the neigh- 
bourhood of E/fampes, mr. Guettard’s native place, 
gave him of making his experiments with more eafe 

to himfelf, was what induced that gentleman to collect fuch 
plants as he apprehended might enter into the compofition of 
paper. ‘Ihe advantage of belonging to the duke of Orleans, 
who permitted him to profecute his enquiries under his eye, 
gave {pirit to his purfuits, and, in fome degree, fuccefs. He 
prefixes to the account of his own experiments, a botanical hif- 
tory of paper ; which informs us, that the antient ule of the 
bark and leaves of trees was fuperceded by a method the £yp- 
tians difcovered, about the time of Alexander the great, of 
working up a kind of dog-grafs into a fubftance which might 
very well deferve the name of paper. - The Gax/s, about the 
end of the ninth century, improved upon this, and produced 

a better commodity from cotton. This difcovery introduced, 

in the twelfth century, the ufe of rags; which have continued, 

ever fince, the ftanding materials of our paper. The Chine/e 
paper, made from cotton-rags, he believes (from Du Halde) 
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to be very antient ; and fufpects, that filk alfo is made ufe of 
by that ingenious people, to the fame purpofe. An expcri- 
ment of his own, which we fhall, prefently produce, in- 
clined him to think fo. He proceeds to tell us, that as linen- 
rags are olten fcarce, and confequently dear, it would be a 
public advantage to find out fome more plentiful and cheap 
{ubftitutes. ‘Thefe, he thinks, may be chiefly found in plants 
of the palmifercus, gramincous, and liliacecus kind; feveral of 
which he direcis us to, as alfo to fome others, not included 
in either of thefe clafles: we fhall only mention thofe upon 
which he made aé/ual experiment. 

‘ Thinking I ought firit of all to examine the ftalks of 
* hemp, as the mofi common materials, and thofe from which 
‘ [| thought I had reafon to expect fome fuccefs, I caufed 
* them to be fteeped in water for a certain time, that they 
* might acquire a degree of rottennefs which would facilitate 
‘ their trituration. When they were fuppofed to be fuffi- 
« ciently rotten, they were beaten ; but by a miftake, which, 
* by the bye, I had endeavoured to avoid, thefe ftalks were 
* beaten with ma!lows and nettles, which I had ordered to be 
* gathered and left to rot in a feparate place.. Yet thefe dif- 
ferent fubftances incorporated together: tho’ it muft be con- 
fefled, that their connection was not very flrong, but, on 
the contrary, produced a very imperfect tiflue. I look upon 
* this eflay as fcarce deferving to be recounted ; yet it fhews, 
that the leaves of plants, as well as the filaments, may unite 
and incorporate ; and that if thofe different parts had been 
beaten feparately, and a proper degree of trituration be- 
{towed upon each, fo as to form a well binding pafte, fome- 
thing better might have been produced.—I therefore put in 
* water to rot, fome very fine hemp, well cleaned from the 
¢ parenchymatous part or pith that falls from the inftrument 
‘ in drefling it. “The paper which it produced was very ftrong, 
‘ and convinced me that it was very eafy to make it of that 
© part of the hemp which is thrown away in rope-works, or 
‘ other work-houfes, where it is drefled or employed.’ 
‘This influenced the author to make trial upon cotton. * The 
cotton being therefore beaten to-a fufficient degree, pro- 
duced a fmooth white paper, of a ftrong texture; which 
promifed to have all the advantages of our own.’—He pro- 
ceeded then £ to try other downs.---Of this kind,’ fays he, 
there are feveral, namely, the dimagoffris, the cat’s-tail of 
the willow, dog’s-bane, and trumpet-wood.—I have been 
avle-only to examine that of the dog’s-bane, called Wad 
aud of the two kinds that are obtained from thiftles, a 
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only with feeds of divers kinds which are crowned.—This 
experiment did not fucceed fo well as that which I made 
with cotton. The pafte formed of the down of thefe plants 
was not of fuch a good confiftence or coherence: yet, 
with much cure and precaution, it was formed into fheets of 
paper, ftrong enough to be hung upon cords to dry, but 
very eafily torn: the parts did not adhe Tey they not being 
fufficiently interwoven and bound together.’ 
We omit fome experiments the author made upon the alga 
marina aud the conferva of Pliny; as they were totally unfuc- 
cefsful; but as he bids us hope fomething better from the cods 
of common caterpillars, we thall give what he fays moft ma- 
terial upon the fubject. 
‘ Thefe cods, which in fome years are in fuch plenty as 
almoft to cover the trees, tho’ not proper for fpinning, may, 
neverthelefs, enter into the compoliion of paper. The 
effay which was made, gives room to hope for the fucce's. 
In effect, thefe cods, cleared of the leaves that {tuck to 
them, being beaten, were eafily reduced to a kind of pulp, 
which being fpread in the water, was without difficulty col- 
lected on the form, and made into fhects of paper that m ght 
be brought to a degree of perfeCtion, which it muft be owned 
they had not: neverthelefs, tho’ this paper ought rather to 
be ranked with the coarfe ‘sane than with the fine white 
fort, it gives room to believe, that it may in time acquire 
a certain degree of whitenefs. Some of the fheets were 
whiter than others: nay, the fame fhect was fometimes 
whiter in one part than another :---and fome were fprinkled 
with feveral little black points, occafioned by the excrements 
of the caterpillars, which were interwoven with the filk of 
thecods.’ Thefe inconveniences the author would remove, by 
propofing a longer beating and wafhing in the mortar of the mill, 
which he thinks would fucceed {till better, if the cods were fufter- 
ed to rot a little in heaps before their commitment to the mill. 
This experiment, however, fuch as it was, inclined mr. 
Guettard, as we have already obferved, to believe that the 
Chinefe did certainly make a paper from filk ; tho’ ¢ it is ufually 
© faid, that if the Chine/e paper was actus ly compoted « f that 
© fubftance, it would in burning, twilt itfelf ditterent ways, 
© and be fhrivelled up like parchment; whereas that paper 
© burns as equally as that made of the rags of hemp and linen.’ 
He admits this to be fact, but found, that his own filk paper, 
made from the cods of caterpillars, ‘ burned like ordinary pa- 
* per, tho’ the cods, which were the chief materials, fhrunk 
* up in burning in the fame manner as parchment.’ This 
li 2 ph- 
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phenomenon our author ingenioufly accounts for, from the 
difference of texture which the fibres of the cods receive after 
being manufaGtured into paper. In the cods, * the threads,’ 
fays he, ‘are long, difpofed in different manners, fo as that 
one fingle thread often forms feveral folds. The fibres of 
paper are very fhort, and tho’ differently arranged and bound 
together, the conneétion is not fo ftrong: it is no longer 
one or feveral threads of a confiderable length. It happens 
then, that when the cods are burnt, their threads are drawn 
different ways; thofe of one furface draw thofe of another, 
and therefore they muft twift and turn themfelves to one 
fide and fometimes to another. Whereas the fibres of pa- 
per being fo fhort and connected together, only by juxta 
pofstion, they muft aéct very little, if any thing at al!, upon l 
one another, confequently will burn equally. ~ What proves 
the juftnefs of this explication is, that in paper there is fome- 
times one place, where the fiJk has not been well beaten, 
and is ftill too much interwoven, and that place always is 
fhrivelled up in burning.’ Hence he concludes, that ‘ we 
ought to be perfuaded, howfoever the Chinefe piper may be 
made, it is poffible to make it of filk.” He believes alio, 
notwithftanding he has not been able to accomplifh his fcheme, 
that his materials may be brought to anfwer in time 5 and that 
© if we could do no more than make pafteboard with them, 
© it would be an advantage which we ought not to neglect.’ 
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30. Anaccount of the hunting economy, and trade of the Lap- 
Janders 5 as aljo of the fiate of agriculture in the Swedifh co- 
lontes fettled among that people. By mr. de Juterbog. 


As this paper contains fome entertaining particulars about 
a people we know very little of, we hall fele&t the moft ma- 
terial, and throw them into fuch order as may give the 
public a general idea of the country, manners, ec. of this al- 
moft polar nation. 

Lapland, by the natives called Sameladde, is divided into 
Swedi/h, Danifh, and Ruffian, but is chiefly under the autho- 
rity of the Swedes. It extends to 480 leagues in length, to 
which its breadth is pretty near equ: I; ; © but the number of its 
inhabitants is fo fmall, that the worft inhabited province in 
France contains more people than that veft country. It is 
not furprifing that other nations fhould have little tempta- 
tion to fend colonies to a country, which is partly fituated 
beyond the arctic circle, and produces few other kinds of 
food for the inhabitants,.than fifh and fome wild beafts ; 
whote defarts never eccho with the fong of the Jark or 
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© nightingale; where, inftead of an agreeable variety of frui = 
© ful hills and laughing meadows, almoft nothing is feen b ¢ 
© —a vaft'extent of heath, all covered with mofs,—moun- 
© tains covered with eternal fnow, and marfhes here and there 
© producing few willows, and fmall birches that wither bee 
¢ fore they attain the growth which is natural to them in 
© warmer climates. Add to thefe reafons, that in the nor- 
© thern parts of Lapland, night prevails, during a certain fea- 
© fon, almoft without intermiffion ; that altho’ after the month 
© of March, their days begin to be longer than in countries 
© fituated on this fide of the arétic circle, the fun has not force 
€ enough to produce an univerfal {pring in thefe icy climes ; 
© for there are fome mountainous diftriéts, where, even while 
¢ the fun appears ten hours above the horizon, the people crofs, 
¢ with carriages, lakes and rivers frozen to the bottom, which 
‘ often are not thawed during a fucceffion of years; and finally 
© that in other diftricts, the extremeft heat of fummer brings 
along with it different kinds of gnats or infects, every {pecies 
of which is more infupportable than another, and fo prodi- 
gioufly numerous, that fometimes they veil the fun, fo as to 
caufe the darknefs of night at mid-day.’ This untoward dif- 
pofition of climate and foil have not, however, fecured Lap- 
land entirely to its natives. € The Swedes and Finlanders 
. have, within thefe eighty years, made feveral fettlements in 
‘it. Their induftry has given an appearance of fertility un- 
known to that country before. Every fpot of earth about 
their colonies, that had the leaft appearance of being manage- 
able, they attempted to turn to fome purpofe of agricul- 
ture; and have fo far fucceeded, as to have meadows {fuf- 
ficient for their cattle, and in fome places to produce trops 
of rye. We mutt obierve alfo, that providence, more equal 
in its appointments than we are apt to imagine, has not ex- 
cluded Lapland from all its benefits. * When the heats 
begin, they are fo powerful, that often in lakes which have 
been croffed with fledges in the evening, there is not the 
leaft veftige of ice to be feen next day. By this fudden 
change, the earth is dried and pur fied much tooner than in 
other countries, and herbs, plants, and leaves, appear all 
at once, where, but a few days before, the rudeft winter 
reigned. Every thing ripens with the fame difpatch ;—and 
the crop is gathered at the end of fix, feven, eight, or at 
moft nine weeks after feed-time.’ Their rivers abound with 
a variety of fifh, fufficient not only for the annual fuppore 
of the inhabitants, but alfo to make an article of commerce 
with ftrangers. They are far from being deftitute of fowl: 
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heath-cocks, wood-cocks, hawks, and fome other forts are 
Natives of the country; fwans, wild-geefe, and wild-ducks, 
are with them birds of paflage, and refort thither annually 
in great numbers. Neither are we to think that Lapland, 
barren as it is, is unable to fubfift feveral kinds of animals, and 
thofe of great ufe tothem. They have elks, bears, white, 
red, and bia: k foxes, beavers, otters, fables, hares, and, which 
conititute the chief riches of the country, rain-deer. ‘This 
animal.is admirably adapted to the neceflities of the Laplanders, 
and ferves to tuin one of the greateit inconveniences of their 
foil into a benefit. “he mofs with which their wild and ex- 
tenfive heaths are covered, is the ordinary food of the rain- 
deer: and the fpots that are moft productive of it, they have 
fagacity to difcover through the fnow in winter, and, without 
any afliftance, remove the fnow to get atit. * They eat very 
© little, and are never houfed: in fummer, when the natives 
travel, they carry their cloaths, provifions, and utenfils ; 
in winter, they draw their fledges with great fpeed, in fo 
much as to go eivhteen or twenty leagues at one ftage, with- 
out eating, drinking, or halting: were they pufhed, they 
would make {lill more way, but then they would be fatigued. 
After their moft fevere journeys, they require no more food 
than as much mofs as a man can hold ¢n both his hands.’ 
The bowels of the Lapland earth are, in fome places, much 
richer thanits furface. They contain lead, iron, copper, quick- 
filver, and cionabar, loadftones, chryftals, amethyfts, topazes, 
and even filver and gold; feveral mines of fome of the above 
nictals are actually at work. Nor is the furface of the ground 
every where fo barren as the author has reprefented the ge- 
neral face of the country to be. © There are fome places, 
‘ efpecially in the valleys, on the banks of rivers and lakes, 
© which bear pines, fir, birch, juniper-tree, willows, alders, 
‘ poplers, &c.’ Berries of feveral kinds, plants, and even 
flowers, are to be met with, enough to give m. Linnaeus 
materials to compofe a work, entitled Flora Lapponica. If to 
thefe contiderations we acd, that ¢the continual light of the 
¢ fummer attones for the darknefs that prevails during part of 
* winter ;’ that the moon, ftars, and the aurora-Lorealis, which 
is very frequent and bright in thefe parts, with the refleGion 
of the fnow, fupplies, in fome meafure, the want of day; 
that the twilight in certain feafons, begins four or five hours 
before the rifing, and continues as long after, the fetting of 
the fun:—that the mountains, terrible as they may appear, 
are a fhelter from the winds, which rage exceffively ;—that 
their inow in winter forms the fineft roads in the world for 
their 
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their fledges; and finally, that they have furs in plenty to fe- 
cere themfelves from the rudenefS of their climate; we may 
bring ourfelves to allow, that ufe and eeconomy may make 
Lapland at leaft tolerable. ‘To the natives it is more than fo : 
they have the happy prejudice to believe, * that in the whole 
‘ univerfe they could not find a place of abode more fecure 
© and agreeable than their own.’ 

If idolatry may be called religion, it is to be met with 
among the Laplanders. They are not, however,‘ to learn 
that the world had a beginning, but their tradition adds, 
that God, before he proauced the earth, confulted with 
Perkel, which in their language fignifies the evil fpirit, in 
order to determine how every thing was to be ordained ; 
that God propofed the trees fhould be of marrow, the lakes 
filled with milk inftead of water, and that all herbs, flowers, 
and plants fhould bear fruit; but that Pergel oppofed this 
fcheme, fo that God did not make things fo good as he in- 
tended they fhould be.” ‘Their tradition concerning their 
origin is equally ludicrous. * The Laplanders and Swedes,’ fay 
they, * are defcended from two brothers, who were very dif- 
‘ ferent in point of courage. A terrible tempeft having arofe 
* one day, one of them was fo frighted, that he crept for 
* fafety under a plank, which God, through compaffion, 
* changed into an houfe, and from him are the Swedes de- 
‘ fcended: but the other, being more courageous, braved 
* the fury of the tempeft, without feeking to hide himfelf ; 
* and he was the father of the Laplanders, who to this day 
‘ live without houfes or fhelter.’ 

Nothing but the lofs of his rain-deer will compel a Lap- 
lander to build a houfe, or turn himfelf to agriculture. Fifh- 
ing, hunting, and, among the pooreft, tending for hire the 
droves of rain-deer belonging to the rich, fome of whom are 
mafters of 30c0 head, are the chief and favourite employ- 
ments of thefe people. ‘Their ceremonies at a bear-hunting 
are fingular. ‘This animal, it feems, is a favourite difh with 
them: this has excited fome Lapland genius to compofe a 
fong, which they always fing at the bear's death. * They 
begin by thanking the vanquifhed enemy for his having 
been pleafed to do them no mifchief, and exprefs their fa- 
tisfuction at his arrival. ‘Then they addrefs their thanks to 
the divinity, which hath created beafts for the ufe of man, 
and given him ftrength and addrefs to overcome them.’— 
After this, they beftir themfelves to accommodate their game 
to their palate; which is generally done by baking the bear 
whole, © The bones are religioufly gathered, and interred 
li 4 © with 
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with too wooden fpoons, a joiner’s plane, a knife, and fome 
other utenfils; thefe people firmly believing, that the bear 
will one day rife and return, and have occafion for all thefe 
things: for this reafon they will not fuffer a dog to carry 
‘ away one of his bones, or if he fhould fteal one, he i§ im- 
‘ mediat ly killed, and the lofs fupplied by one of his own.’ 

The induftry of the Laplanders not only fupplies their 
i! wants, but even their magnificence. They make 
very commodious canoes, fo light that a man may carry one 
‘ upon his back: and their fledges are entirely of their own 
© manufacture, even thofe that are adorned with all forts of 
© figures in horn. Their neighbours buy of them little boxes, 
© bafkets, and their fnuf¥- boxes ornamented wtth different fi- 
‘ gures, are known, and in requeft through the whole north: 
© but their mafter-pteces are the magic drums which hereto- 
¢ fore they commonly ufed, and ftill ufe in private, for the 
purpofes of divination. —Every man compofes hts own al- 
‘ manac, made of little bits of wood or horn, upon which are 
© marked the days, weeks, and months.— I'he women are 
very dexterous in making pewter-wire, with which they 
‘ adorn the girdles and garments of the men, as well as the 
© harnefs of the rain-deer; they can drefs all forts of fkins, 
¢ and fhape them into all the different pieces of drefs.— 

© From what we have faid of Lapland, and its inhabitants, 
‘ a judament may be formed of the trade of that people, 
€ which in winter they carry on with the Swedes, and in 
‘ fummer with the Norwegians.’ Vo the Swedes they fell 
© rain-deer, fkins of rain-deer, fowls, fith, flefh of rain-deer 
€ dricd in the air, all forts of fur, cheefe of rain-deer, milk, 
© butter, bafkets, bufkins, fhoes, gloves, and many other ar- 
© ticles of their own inanufeCure.” In return they take of 
the Swedes, ¢ tobacco, meal, broad-cloth, hemp, kitchen-tackle 
‘ of iron and coppef, filver fpoons, bracelets, girdles, rings, 
© cups, hatchets, cutlery ware, ox hides, gun-powder, fufils, 
© Jead, pius, brimftone, pewter, wine, beer, figs, feathers, 
© down and other fuch commodities, a {mall part of which 
© they fell again in their fummer excurfions to the frontiers of 
© Norway. Their fummer trade here is nothing near fo con- 
fiderable as their winter-one with Sweden, ‘ being almoft re- 
© duced to bark-ropes, and rain-deer cheefe ;’ fo that the ba- 
lance is in favour of the Norwegians, who fupply them * with 
© felt, cows, fheep, fheep-fkin, which the richer fort cover 
© with blue or red cloth, to ferve them for matreffes; falt, 
© tobacco, and efpecially with aqua-vitze, which is prohibited 
© in Sweden.’ “Their trade for a long time was carried on by 
* way 
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way of barter; money is now ‘current among them: but 
they receive nothing from the Swedes who give them that 
money, but Dani/h and Dutch crowns, becaufe they cannot 
carry any other into Norway.’ 

The author concludes with affuring us, ¢ that the Lapland 
language is not fo barbarous as many imagine, and that fome 
have written in it. Softer than that of Finland, and more 
regular than the Swedi/h, it exprefles things with great pre- 
cifion. It has fix or feven terms to fignify the different 
kinds of roads, as many for the mountains, and about four 
and twenty to diftinguifh the rain-deer, according to their 
fex, age, and properties. The moods of the verbs are 
more numerous than in any other language, and they have 
no fewer than thirteen different cafes for their noun fub- 
ftantives.’ 
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31. Memoir concerning the cultivation of flax. 


As this memoir was wrote * by an underftanding man who 
¢ had lived long in Holland, where flax is a confiderable branch 
© of trade; and as the Dutch are the fureft guides we can 
© follow on this fubje& ;’ we are dire€ted to expect in this 
efflay, complete inftructions for managing properly this ufeful 
vegetable. 

The foil for flax mutt be fat :—* upon this depends the qua- 
¢ lity of the grain, together with the number and ftrength of 
© the ftalks. In fome countries, however, they prefer a light 
¢ and warm foil: the flax which this produces yields a fair, 
© finer, and fofter thread ; but the harveft is indifferent, and 
‘ the grain degenerates from the firft or fecond year.---The 
© Dutch, whofe flourifhing trade evinces their dexterity in 
€ this particular, fow very little flax in the province of Hol- 
‘ Jand, becaufe the foil of it is poor; but in Zealand, where 
© the land is extremely fat, and moift enough, they reap that 
¢ which they employ in the manufactures. ‘The linfeed which 
‘ they rear in that province is fold dearer, and much more 
© efteemed, than that which is brought from the Baltic.’ 

A foil, fuitable as above, being fixed upon, we are dire&ted 
to give it a year’s fallow, to manure it well; but be careful, 
if dung be what we beftow upon it, that it be thoroughly 
rotted, the better to prevent weeds, which do more injury to 
flax than to moft other grain: we are alfo to beftow upon it 
four tilthes before we commit the feed to the ground. 

As flax requires a competent moifture, but is ruined by too 
much, we are recommended to follow the induftry of the 
Zealanders, With them § it is difpofed into uniform beds, 
fepa- 
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* feparated by fmall ditches ; the beds being from fifty to fixty 
* fect broad, and the ditches about two or three feet deep, 
* and a foot and an half broad. This difpofition maintains a 
¢ fuitable degree of moifture in the ground: the breadth and 
* uniformity of the beds keep them in a condition to retain 
« water enough to fecure them from drought ; and the ditches 
© funk at proper diftances, difcharge the fuperfluity in time of 
* exceflive rains.” In foils, however, tolerably light and dry, 
we may fpare ourfelves thefe pains; for ‘ the Flemings are fo 
* much perfuaded of the neceflity there is for a certain degree 
* of moitture to the flax, that in their light and dry grounds 
* they make no ditches at all; but ufually make the furface 
* of the field very even and uniform, that it may the longer 
© retain the rain-water.” 

The feed we are to make choice of fhould be, * fhort, 
¢ roundifh, firm, oily, heavy, of afhining or clear brown 
* colour.’---And as linfeed is particularly apt to degenerate 
foon, * let the foil on which it is produced be never fo ftrong, 
* it is proper to change the feed, and the more often the bet- 
* ter :---to fow in ftrong ground the feed which is gathered 
* from a light foil, and to commit to a light foil what has 
« been produced in a ftrong one.’ To prevent, however, 
fome miftakes which a fervile compliance with this rule may 
occafion, we are to obferve, that * the fmallett difference in 
* the nature of the foil is fufficient to hinder the feed from 
© degenerating.--- The quantity of feed fown upon any field 
¢ has a great influence upon the crop. If we fow a fmaller 
« quantity than the field is able to bear, the whole will profit 
« by that deficiency; the ftalks will be ftrong and the feed 
« excellent. If the feed be fown thicker, the flax will pro- 
« duce a finer thread, the harveft will be more plenteous ; 
< but the feed will be of an inferior quality.---The Dutch and 
© Flenings employ about three or four bufhels per acre:’? But 
this we are to regulate by the condition of our foil, allowing 
mare {eed to a firong than to a light one. 

¢ Linfeed muft be fown in mild, dry weather: and may 
© be committed to the ground in the month of March, if the 
* feafon be favourable. Being thus early fown, it will be 
ripe at the end of ‘Zune, or the beginning of Fuly at far- 
¢ theft.” Thus the farmer will be time enough for a crop of 
turnips to fucceed the flax upon the fame ground. Care muft 
be taken to fow the feed even; to harrow it well in, and to 
soll it. When the blade is two inches high, we are to begin 
to weed, and may continue that operation till it rifes to - 
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Tt is bad hufbandry to pull the flax before it be thorough 
ripe. * The Flemings, whofe experience may be depended 
upon, leave it growing as long as poffible, on purpofe to 
have a finer thread; and that they may have it as ripe as it 
can be, for their manufa@ures of linen or lace, they often 
run the rifk of lofing the feed, which eafily efcapes. When 
the flax begins to be yellow, or rather to approach a citron- 
colour, it is ufually time to reap it.—In Holland, the flax, 
being pulled, is laid foftly upon the ground in large hand- 
fuls; and feveral handfuls are put one over another, until 
the heap is a foot and a half high. Care muft always be 
taken to lay the heads toward the fouth: for the flax being 
thus difpofed, continues to receive from the fun the degree 
of maturity it may want, and is fecured from the rain if any 
fhould fall. But this difpofition is only obferved when the 
weather is uncertain; for when it is dry, they content them- 
felves with fpreading the flax by handfuls upon the field, 
that it may be the fooner ready to carry it off.- If the 
feafon is favourable, twelve or fourteen days are fufficient to 
make it periectiy dry ; but when the weather is wet, they 
are fometimes obliged to leave the flax in little heaps, for 
the fpace of eighteen or twenty days. In countries expofed 
to high winds, it is made into bottles that ftand on end, ex- 
pofed to the fun, in order to be aired and dried.” The 
Dutch and Filemifh thell it as foon as it is brought from 
the field. | 

‘ Flax is eafily lodged by the wind and rain,’ to prevent 
which our author advifes us not to fow toothick; for tho’ 
the flax does not, by this management, yield fo fine a thread, 
yet the ftalks rife {trong enough to fupport themfelves. 


32. An effay upon the vegetation of flones. By mr. Lieberoth, 
an officer in the mines of Saxony. 


As this effay is merely hypothetical, and upon a fubje& more 
fpeculative than ufeful, we fhall only produce the author’s opi- 
nion, and leave it to the examination of naturalifis. He con- 
ceives, that ‘ the enormous ftones found in fields, rocks of im- 
© menfe extent, and even jewels, derive their origin from 
© water; and, in all probability, have no other principle.’ 
Hence ‘ they acquire augmentation, and without all doubt, 
* vegetate. 
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33. Memzir upon the manner of breeding filk worms in France, 
and all other climates where mulberry trees can be culiivated., 
By m. de Goyon de la Plombanie. 


This curious and inftru€tive eflay, tho’ it will prove but of 
little ufe to us in England, has too much merit to be pafled 
over ; efpecially as it poffibly may convey fome ferviceable in- 
telligence to fuch of our colonies as have fallen into the breed- 
ing of this profitable reptile. 

The author had occafion to refide for a confiderable time 
in the fouthern provinces of France, where filk-worms are 
bred. His obfervations there, together with what he had read 
in the beft authors upon the fubjeét, enabled him to perceive 
that the methods commonly made ufe of were not fo proper 
as thofe which here he prefents to the public. He had ob- 
ferved i in Languedoc, © that in the cold mornings, the filk- 
worms were benumbed, and moved but very little; and 
that of all the chambers in which they were bred, thofe 
which had moft light, the freeft air, and were expoled to 
the fouth, fuczeeded infinitely better than the reft; that 
thofe people who were leaft careful in keeping them ‘clean, 
could never turn them to account, and for want of this pre- 
caution a number of them perifhed, after they had been 
raifed at a great expence. In this refpect,’ fays he, ¢ they 
are fo delicate, that the Jeaft impure or {trong fmell throws 
them into convulfions ; people of ftinking breaths, rank per- 
{piration, or they whofe fweat is of a difagreeable odour, is 
pernicious to thefe animals, and does them more injury 
‘ than one would imagine.’ To an exemption from thefe 
difgufts, m. de Goyon thinks it is owing, in a great meafure, 
that “in the Indies, and all other places where the climate 
© allows people to breed filk-worms upon the trees, like our 
‘ caterpillars, the filk is very fine, very ftrong, and in great 
© abundance.” Another point of ill conduct in the French 
breeders of filk-worms, to which our author attributes the 
little fuccefs and returns of the manufacture, is their giving 
them a variety of food from different {oils and different trees, 
gathering the leaves wet, giving them to the worms after 
they are faded, or mixt together without feparating the tender 
from the harfh, Thus treated, the woims become /ick/y, and 
the filk uneven. 

M. de Goyon would procure a more delicate treatment for 
this tender and fenfible animal. He direéts us to be careful, 
at fetting out, in the choice of our mulberry-trees, ¢ which 
* fhould be grafted with that kind whofe leaf is moft _— 
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and fmooth.’ He informs us, that * all thofe trees that 
rife in light, barren, fandy grounds, that have little moifture, 
will produce the fineft and ftrongeft filk ; while thofe which 
are produced in fertile, fat ground, abounding in juice, 
yield a coarfer and weaker filk :” that * young trees, from 
fix to twelve years old, will produce filk that is neither fo 
fine nor fo good as that from trees of eighteen or twenty 
vears growth ; fo that the oldeft are always to be preferred. 
It is,’ fayshe, * the fame cafe with mulberry-trees for filk, 
as with vines for fruit, which is different in quality accord- 
ing to the different ages of the trees, and the difference 
of foil.—Old vines, and thofe that are planted in a meagre 
foil, produce the beft wine, tho’ in fmall quantity ; thofe 
raifed ina fat foil produce a larger quantity, but of an infe- 
rior quality ; fo that both kinds nearly yield the fame profit : 
the fame thing will happen in filk if wedo not mix the pro- 
duce of different foils and different trees.—If the Indian filk 
is fo beautiful, uniform and ftrong, it is becaufe the worms 
eat only of the leaves of one tree, on which they have been 
bred, and care is taken to pick the cods, fo as that the beft 
are kept together.’ 

From thefe remarks, M. de Goyon concludes, * that we 
ought to furnifh thefe little animals with a lodging which 
would procure to them, as much as pofflible, the fame ad- 
vantages they enjoy in thofe countries where they thrive 
without care; that is, to fhelter them from the injuries of 
our climate, to procure for them a pure temperate air that 
fhall be continually renewed ; and give them a great deal of 
light, which contributes to their health; to clean them 
gently every time they receive new food, without touching 
them with the hand or any fort of inftrument: finally, if we 
cannot fecure them from the noife of thunder, at leaft to 
free them from the fight of lightning, which gives them 
more difturbance, by the quick and violent vibration of their 
little optic nerves, which incommodes their circulation, and 
affe&ts them with diftempers. If care be taken to prevent 
all thefe dangers, we may be fure of having worms that will 
fucceed to a miracle.’ 

M. de Gayon has obliged us with the plan of a building ac- 


commodated with conveniencies fuitable to the above precauti- 
ons, and of dimenfions large enough to lodge as many worms as 
will produce five hundred pounds weight of rawfilk. To this 
he fubjoins the plan of aleffer building ; in which experiment 
of the fuccefs of his dire&tions may be made before we are at the 
expence of erectingthe larger one. Our accurate inftructor 
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has taken the pains to afcertain the fpace that any given number 
of worms will take up. He finds that * one wofm, come to 
* its natural growth, occupies the fpace of two inches fquare. 
—So that * a board-four feet long, and one foot broad, may 
* hold about three hundred worms ; and a clofet, twelve feet 
fquare and ten feet high, will contain cighteen thoufand ;— 
thefe eighteen thoufand may produce as many cods; but as 
fome of them always die, fifteen thoufand may turn to ac- 
count: one hundred and fifty cods ought to produce one 
ounce of filk when they are good ; fo that fifteen thoufand 
will yield about fix pounds of raw filk.’ 
It has been obferved, that handling the worms, or touchin 
them with any inftrument, when we clean or feed them, is 
injurious. To prevent our being obliged to do this, m. de 
Gayon direGts us to have two boards to each range of worms ; 
the fpare board is to be charged with frefh leaves, and put pa- 
rallel with that on which the worms with their filth and refufe 
food are; the fmell of the frefh leaves will induce the worms 
to quit their lefs cleanly for wholefome quarters, and fo give us 
opportunity of cleaning the board they had left, againft the 
next feeding. We are alfo informed, that ‘ this gentle and 
“ continual exercife of the filk-worms pafling and repafling 
© alternately from one board to another, will keep up their 
© appetites and ftrengthen their bodies.’ “The di/eafes to which 
this delicate animal is fubject the author does not treat of, be- 
lieving that proper management will go near to prevent them 
entirely. With this view, he thinks it of the utmoft moment 
tohave ‘ two places for the ftore of leaves; in one they muft 
be wiped upon a clean cloth or board, when they are wetted 
by the rain ; and in the other they mutt Be preferved cool 
and frefh, that they may not be too much faded. Befides, 
it muft be obferved, that in very hot weather there falls upon 
the leaves a kind of manna, or honey, which is vifcous and 
very pernicious to the filk-worms ; for it afili€&ts them with 
loofenefs, makes them fick and languifh to death, or, at 
leaft, deftroys the beauty of the filk ; the duft of the roads 
too, that often fticks to the leaves, incommodes and dif- 
gufts the worms. ‘Thefe inconveniencies may be alleviated, 
by putting the frefh gathered leaves in ozier-bafkets, and 
rinfing them feveral times in pure limpid water, which will 
wath away the duft, honey or manna. But thefe leaves muft 
not be given to the worms until they have been wiped upon 
fheets ; and care muft be taken not to let them lie any time 


inheaps, unlefsina very cool place, otherwife they will fer- 
ment and become {till more pernicious, 
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32. Method of dying white cloth green, called faxon. 


Suppofing that the trade among us is, by this time, already 
acquainted with the procefs in ftriking this lively colour, we 
fhall only obferve, that, in this treatife, the fuccefs is fuppofed 
to depend chiefly on the frength and purtty of the cal of vitriol. 


33. ATable, fhewing the value of the current money of France, 
at twenty-four feveral pericds, from Charlemagne to the pre- 
fent time. 


This table is of great ufe to hiftorians, in adjulting the an- 
tient money-matters of France to the prefent currency; and, 
as many of our readers poflibly may not know the true value 
of thofe millions of livres which our news papers make fo ccm- 
mon in the treafury of France, we are to inform them, from 
this author, that * the French livre owes its inftitution and 
© divifion to Charlemagne, who firft ordered a livre, or pound, 
of filver to be cut into twenty pieces, called /o/s; and each 
of thefe fols into twelve pieces, called deniers, In Charle- 
magne’s time, then the livre was a real pound weight of 
filver; which was the Roman pound of twelve ounces, 
equal to about ten ounces and three quarters of Paris. 
But, after that time, the livre, inftead of a real pound weight, 
became nominal and numerary, its value greatly decreafing, 
and a pound of filver containing a great many nominal 
pounds or livres.’ 

From the table of this author it appears, that * Charlemagne, 
© with a revenue of one million, was as rich as Lewis XV. 
* with one of fixty-fix millions.’ 
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34. A Table of the exchanges between Paris and the principal 
towns of Europe ; /bewing, at one view, whether the balance 
of trade be for or againft France. The mark, or eight 
ounces, of coined filver being reckoned at twenty-feven and at 
fifty livres. 

35- A Table, foewing in French moncy of account, the money of 
exchange of different cities in Europe ; reckoning the mark of 
filver, or eight ounces, at 27 livres, and at 50 livres. 

36. An account of the baptifms, marriages, and deaths in the 
city and fuburbs of Paris, in the year 1750. 


Extracts from thefe three treatifes, with which this volume 
of Seleé? Effays concludes, we believe, will not be expected. 
The author, if he produces the other volume, of which he 
gives us a kind of promife, may depend upon its meeting that 
juftice from us which it may deferve. fo 
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Art. Lxt. The Conno:ffeur. 


FTER having given our readers a tafte of the /Vorld, 

and the Adventurer, we might poflibly incur the charge 

of partiality, fhould we overlook another paper of a like na- 

ture *, publifhed every Thur/day, folio, price 2d. printed for 

R. Baldwin, and entitled The Connoiffeur, by mr. Town, 

critic and cenfor-general : of which work twenty-three num- 
bers have appeared, and the publication continues. 

Of the character of this work, the lefs may be faid, as the 
reader wil! judge for himfelf, from the fpecimens given. We 
fhall therefore only remark, that the fubjects thefe eflays are 
employed on, have generally novelty to recommend them ; and 
the author commonly treats them with an agreeable vivacity, 
both of thought and expreffion : tho’ he fometimes indulges 
a vein of fatire on political topics, that may have raifed him 
enemies, and limited the circulation of his papers. But on 
the whole, if this work is not equal to the Tatler, Spectator, 
or Rambler, it is however fuperior to fome others on fimilar 
plans, that have lately made their appearance ; yet it muft be 
owned, that mr. Zown is not always equal to himfelf, but 
difpenfes his animadverfions and his raillery with different de- 
grees of dignity and happinefs of addrefs. 


The CoNNoIsseuR, numb. 18. 
Nihil eft furacius illo: 
om Non fuit Autclyci tam piceata manus. Marr. 
© An information was the other day laid before a magiftrate 
© By a fellow of the fociety of antiquarians, againft one of his 
© brethren, for a robbery. The profecutor depofed upon 
© oath, that the other called upon him to fee his collection of 
‘ medals, and took an opportunity of ftealing a leather purfe, 
* formerly belonging to the celebrated Tom Hearne, in which 
‘ were contained, (befides an antique piece of copper-money, 
‘ place, date, name, figure, and value unknown) a pair of 
x 
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breeches of Oliver Cromwell, a denarius of Trajan, worth 
fifty thillings, and a queen 4une’s farthing, value five pounds. 
He was with much ado diffuaded from carrying on his fuit, 
as the magiftrate convinced him, that however highly he 
might rate his own treafures, a jury, who were no wirtue/i, 


* Of the Grays-inn Fournal we do not think it neceffary to fay 
any thing, as the ingenious writer publifhed his eflays for a confi- 
derable time in a weekly news-paper; fo that the public can want 
no information from us, concerning the nature, genius, and fpirit 
of that work. 
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would confider a farthing merely as a farthing, and look 
upon a copper coin of a Roman emperor as no better than 
a king George’s half-penny. 

© I cannot, indeed, without great concern, as a Connoif- 
fieur, refle& on the known difhonefty of my learned bre- 
thren. ‘Their fcandalous practices, wherever their darling 
paffion is interefted, are too notorious to be denied. ‘The 
moment they conceive a love for rarities and antiques, 
their {trict notions of honour difappear ; and tafte, the more 
it eftablifhes their veneration for virtz, the more certainly 
deftroys their integrity; as ruft enhances the value of an 
old coin by eating up the figure and infcription. 

* Moft people are matters of a kind of logic, by which they 
argue their confciences to fleep, and acquit themfelves of 
doing what is wrong. The country ’fquire, of confirmed 
honefty in all other refpects, thinks it very fair to over- 
reach you in the fale of a horfe ; the man of pleafure, who 
would fcorn to pick your pocket, or ftop you on the road, 
regards it rather as gallantry than bafene/s to intrigue with 
your wife or daughter; while the pickpocket and high- 
wayman value themfelves on their honour in being true to 
the gang. Inthe fame manner, the virtuofa does not look 
on his thefts as real adts of felony, but while he owns that 
he would take any pains to fteal an old rufty piece of brafs, 
boafts that you may fafely truft him with untold gold: tho’ 
he would break open your cabinet for a fhell or a butterfly, 
he would not attempt to force your efcritore, or your itrong 
box; nor would he offer the leaft violence to your wife or 
daughter, tho’ perhaps he would run away with the litile 
finger of the Venus de Medicis. Upon thefe principles he 
proceeds, and lays hold of all opportunities to increafe his 
colle&tion of rarities: and as Adahomet eftablifhed his reli- 
gion by the fword, the connoif/zur enlarges his mufeum, and 
adds to his ftore of knowledge, by fraud and petty larceny. 

* If the libraries and cabinets of the curious were, like the 
peacock in the fable, to be ftripped of their borrowed or- 
naments, we fhould in many fee nothing but bare fhelves 
and empty drawers. 1 knowa medalift, who at firft fet up 
with little more than a paltry feries of Engli/h coins fince 
the reformation, which he had the good luck to pick up 
at their intrinfic value. By a pliant ufe of his fingers he 
foon became poffeft of moft of the traders, and by the fame 
flight of hand he in a fhort time after made himfelf matter 
of great part of the Cefars. He was once taken up for 
coining; a forge, acrucible, and feveral dics being found 
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in his cellar: but he was acquitted, as there was no law 
which made it high treafon to counterfeit the image of a 
Tiberius or a Nero; and the coin which he imitated was 
current only among wirtuo/fos. 
‘ | remember another, who picqued himfelf on his col- 
leétion of (carce editions and original manufcripts, moft of 
which he had purloined from the libraries of others. He 
was continually borrowing books of his acquaintance, with 
a refolution never to return them. He would fend in a 
great hurry for a particular edition, which he wanted to 
confult only fora moment; but when it was afked for again, 
he was not at home, or he had lent it to another, or he had 
loft it, or he could not find it; and fometimes he would 
not {cruple to fwear, that he had himfelf delivered it into 
the owner’s hands. He would frequently fpoil a fet by 
ftealing a volume, and then purchafe the reft for a trifle. 
After his death his library was fold by auétion ; and many 
of his friends bought up their own books at an exorbi- 
tant price. 
* A thorough-bred virtwofo will furmount all fcruples of 
confcience, or encounter any danger to ferve his purpofe. 
Moft of them are chiefly attached to fome particular branch 
of knowledge, but I remember one who was paffionately 
fond of every part of virtz. Atonetime, when he could 
find no other way of carrying off a medal, he ran the rifk 
of being choaked by {wallowing it; and at another, broke 
his leg in {caling a garden-wall for a tulip-root. But nothing 
gave him fo much trouble and difficulty as the taking away 
pictures and antient marbles; which being heavy and un- 
weildy, he often endangered his life to gratify his curiofity. 
He was once locked up all night in the duke of Tu/cany’s 
gallery, where he took out an original painting of Raphael, 
and dextroufly placed a copy of it in the frame. At Venice 
he turned Roman catholic, and became a jefuit, in order to 
get admittance into a convent, from whence he ftole a fine 
head of Ignatius Loyola; and at Conffantinople he had almoft 
formed a refolution of qualifying himfelf for the feraglio, 
that he might find means to carry off a pi€ture of the grand 
fignior’s chief miftrefs. | 
‘ The general difhonefty of connciffeurs is indeed fo well 
known, that the ftriteft precaution is taken to guard againft 
it. Medals are fecured under lock and key, pictures fcrewed 
to the walls, and books chained to the fhelves ; yet cabinets, 
galleries, and libraries are continually plundered. Many of 
the maimed ftatues at Rome perhaps owe their prefent ruin- 
ous 
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© ous condition to the depredations made on them by virtuo/ss: 
© the head of Henry V. in We/lmin/ter- Abby, was in all proda- 
© bility ftolen by a connoiffeur; and I know one who has at 
different times pilfered a great part of queen Catherime’s 
bones, and hopes in a little while to be matter of the whole 
fkeleton. This gentleman has been detcéted in fo many 
little thefts, that he has for feveral years palt been refuled 
admittance in the mufzeums of the curious; and he is lately 
gone abroad with a defign upon the antient Greek manu- 
{cripts lately difcovered at Herculaneum. 
* It may feem furprifing that thefe gentlemen fhould have 
hitherto been fuffered to efcape unpunithed for their repeated 
thefts, and that a wirtucfo who robs you of an wnic of inefti- 
mable value fhould even glory in the eciion, while a poor 
dog who picks your pocket of fixpence fhall be hanged for it. 
What a fhocking difgrace would be brought upon tafte, 
fhould we ever fee the dying {peech, confeffion, and beha- 
viour of a connoiffeur related in the account of malefactors by 
the ordinary of Newgate! fuch an accident would doubtlefs 
bring the ftudy of virtz into ftill more contempt among the 
ignorant, when they found that it only brought a man to 
the gallows ; as the country fellow, when he faw an attorney 
ei. ftand in the pillory for forgery, fhook his head, and cried, 
** Ay, this comes of your writing and reading.”’ It were, 
© perhaps, worthy the confideration of the legiflature to de- 
vife fome punifhment for thefe offenders, which fhould bear 
fome analogy with their crimes ; and as common malefactors 
are delivered to the furgeons to be anatomized, I would 
propofe that a connoi/feur fhould be made into a mummy, 
and preferved in the hall of the royal fociety, for the terror 
and admiration of his brethren. 
, © I fhall conclude this paper with the relation of a circum- 
ftance, which fell within my own knowledge when | was 
abroad, and in which I declined a glorious opportunity of 
fipnalizing myfelf as a connoiffeur. While I was at Rome, 
a young phyfician of our party, who was eaten up with 
virtu, made a ferious propofal to us of breaking into St. 
Peter’s by night, and taking away the famous painting over 
the altar-piece. As I had not quite tafte enough to come 
at once into his fcheme, I could not help objecting to him 
that it wasa robbery. Poh, fays he, it is @ mof? exquifite 
picture |—Ay, but it is not only a robbery, but facrilege.--+ 
Ob it 1s a moft charming piece !—-Zouns, doctor, but it we 
© fhould be taken, we fhall all be broke upon the wheel.— 
© Then, faid he, we fhall die martyrs. 
Kk 2 The 
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The ConnolsstEUR, numb. 19. 
Pofcentes vario multim diverfa palato. Hor. 


* T have felected the following letters from a great number 
which I have lately been favoured with from unknown cor- 
refpondents; and as they both relate nearly to the fame fub- 
je&t, 1 fhall without further preface fubmit them to the 


public. 
© Jo Mr. Town. 

‘STIR, 
* When you was got into White's, I was in hopes that you 
would not have confined yourfelf merely to the gaming- 
table, but have given us an account of the entertainment at 
their ordinaries. A bill of fare from then:e would have been 
full as diverting to your readers as the laws of the game, or 
a lift of their bets. Thefe gentlemen, we are told, are no lefs 
adepts in the fcience of eating than of gaming ; and as Hayle 
has reduced the latter into a new and complete fyftem, [ 
could wifh that their cook (who to be fure is a Frenchman) 
would alfo oblige the world by a treatife on the art and myf- 
tery of fauces. 
‘ Indeed, mr. Town, it furprizes me that you have fo long 
neglected to make fome reflections on the diet of this great 
city. Dr. Martin Lifler, who was univerfally allowed to 
be a great connoi/fcur, and publifhed feveral learned treatifes 
upon cockle-fhells, did not think it beneath him to comment 
on the works of Apicius Calius, who had colleéted together 
many valuable receipts in cookery, as practifed by the Ro- 
mans. If you would preferve your papers from the indig- 
nity of covering breafts of veal, or wrapping up cutlets 
@ la Maintenon, I would advife vou to lard them now and 
then with the ragouts of Heliogabalus, or a parallel between 
our modern foups and the Lacedamonian black broth. Your 
works might then be univerfally read, from the miftrefs in 
the parlour down to the cookmaid and fcullion. 
© It is abfolutely neceflary for people of all tempers, com- 
plexions, perfuafions, habits and ftations of life, however 
they may differ in other particulars, to concur in the grand 
article of eating ; and as the humours of the body arife from 
the food we take in, the difpofitions of the mind feem 
to bear an equal refemblance to our places of refrefhment. 
You have already taken a review of our feveral coffee-houfes ; 
and [ wifh you would proceed to delineate the different cha- 
racters that are to be found in our taverns and chop-houfes. 
A friend of mine always judges of a man of tafte and 
fafhion 
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fafhion, ov afking who is his peruke-maker, or his taylor ? 
Upon the fame principles, when I would form a jnft opinion 
of any man’s temper and inclinations, | always enquire, 
where does he dine ? 
* The difference between the taverns near St. ‘fames’s and 
thofe about the "Change contifts not fo much in the coftli- 
nefs as the fu ftance of their viands. The round-bellied 
alderman, who breathes the foggy-air of the city, requires 
a more folid diet than the high kickfhaws of our meagre 
perfons of quality. My lord, or fir obn, after having 
whiled away an hour or two at the Parliament-houfe, drive 
to the Star and Garter to regale on macaroni, or piddle 
with an ortolan; while the merchant, who has plodded | 
all the morning in tie Alley, fits down to a turtle-feaft 
at the C> wn or the King’s Arms, and crams himfelf with 
calipafh and calipee. As the city taverns are appropriated 
to men of bufinefs, who drive bargains for thoufands over 
their morning’s gill, the taverns about the court are gene- 
rally filled with an infipid race of mortals who have nothing 
todo. Among thefe you may fee moft of our young men 
of fafhion and young officers of the guards, who meet at 
thefe places to fhew the elegance of their tafte by the ex- 
penfivenefs of their dinner ; and I know an enfign with fcarce 
any income but his commiffion, who prides himfel! on keep- 
ing the beft company, and throws down more than a week’s 
pay for his reckoning 
‘ The taverns about the purlieus of Covent-Garden are de- 
dicated to Venus as well as Ceres and Lib-r; and you may 
frequently fee the jolly meffmates of both fexes go in and 
come out in couples, like the clean and unclean beafts in 
Noah’s ark. Thefe houfes are equally indebted for their 
fupport to the cook and that worthy perfonage whom they 
have dignified with the title of Pimp. Thefe gentlemen 
contrive to play into each other’s hands: the firft by his 
high foups and rich fauces prepares the way for the occu- 
pation of the other, who having reduced the patient by a 
proper exercife of his art, returns him back again to go 
through the fame regimen as before. We may therefore 
fuppofe that the culinary arts are no lefs ftudied here than 
at White’s or Pontac’s. “True geniufes in eating wiil con- 
tinually {trike out new improvements; but I dare fay nei- 
ther Braund nor Lebeck ever made up a more extraordinary 
difh than I once remember at the Ca/fle. Some bloors he- 
ing in company with a celebrated fille de joye. one of them 
pulled off her fhoe, and in excefs of gallantry filled it with 
Kk 3 * champagne, 
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champagne, and drank it off to her health: in this de- 
licious draught he was immediately pledged by the refts 
and then, to carry the compliment {till further, he ordered 
it to be dreft, and ferved up for fupper. The cook fet him- 
{elf ferioufly to work upon it: he pulled the upper part 
(which was of damafk) into fine fhreds, and tofled it up in 
a ragout; minced the fole ; cut the wooden heel into very 
thin flices, fried them in butter, and placed them round the 
difh for garnifh. “he company, you may be fure, tefti- 
fied their affection for the lady by eating very heartily of this 
exquifite impromptu ; and as this tranfaction happened juft 
after the French ki ing had taken a cobler’s daughter for his 
miftrefs, Tom Perce (who has the ftile as well as art of a 
French cook) in his bill politely called it, in honour of her 
name, de foulier a la Murphy. 
‘ Taverns, Mr. Town, fcem contrived for the promoting 
of luxury; while the humbler chop-houfes are defigned 
only to fatisfy the ordinary cravings of nature. Yet at thefe 
you may meet with a variety of charaéters: at Dolly’s and 
Elorjeman’s you commonly fee the hearty lovers of a beef- 
ffeak and gill-ale; and at Betty’s, and the chop-houfes 
about the inns of court, a pretty maid is as inviting as the 
provifions. In thefe common refectories you may always 
find the jemmy attorney’s clerk, the prim curate, the walk- 
ing phyfician, the fhabby valet de chambre upon board wages, 
and the foreign count or marquis in difhabille, who has re- 
fuled to dine with a duke or an ambaflador. Ata little eat- 
ing-houfe in a dark alley behind the Change I once faw a 
grave citizen, worth a plumb, order a two-penny mefs of 
broth, with a boiled chop in it: when it was brought him, 
he fcooped the crumb out of a half- penny roll, and foaked it 
in the porridge for his prefent meal; then carefully placing 
the chop between the upper and under cruft, he wrapped it 
up in a checked handkerchief, and carried it off for the 
morrow’s repait. 
¢ I fhail leave it to you, fir, to make further refleétions on 
this fubje€t, and fhould be glad to dine with you at any 
tavern, dive with you into any cellar, take a beef-fteak in 
Ivy lane, a mutton-chop behind St. Clement’s, or, if you 
chufe it, an extempore faufage or black-pudding over the 
farthing fries at Adcor-fields or the Horfe-guards. 
‘Your humble fervant, 

T. Savoury, 


¢ Mr. 
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© By Fove it isa fhame, a burning fhame, to fee the ho- 
nour of England, the glory of our nation, the greateft 
pillar of life, rea/? beef, utterly banifhed from our tables. 
This evil, like many others, has been growing upon us by 
degrees: it was begun by wickedly placing the beef upon 
a fide gable, and fcreening it by a parcel of queue. tailed fel- 
lows & laced waiftcoats. However, the odorous effluvia 
generally affe&ed the fmell of every true Briton in the 
room. The butler was fatigued with carving: the mafter 
of the houfe grew pale, and fickened at the fight of thofe 
juicy collops of fat and lean that came fwimming in gravy 
and {moaking moft delicioufly under our noftrils. Other 
methods therefore were to be purfued. ‘The beef was ftill 
ferved up, but it was brought up cold. Jt was put upon 
a table in the darkeft part of the room, and immured be- 
tween four walls formed artificially, by the fervants, with 
the hats of the company. When the jellies and the flip- 
flops were coming in, the beef was carried off in as fecret a 
manner as if it had gone through the ceremonies of concoc- 
tion. But ftill, fir, under all thefe difadvantages we had a 
chance of getting a flice as it pafled by. Now, alas! it is 
not fuffered to come up ftairs. I dare fay it is generally ba- 
nifhed from the fteward’s table; nor dol fuppofe that the 
powdered footmen will touch it, for fear of dawbing their 
ruffles, So that the difh that was ferved up to the royal 
tables, the difh that was the breakfait of queen Elizabeth 
and her maids of honour, the difh that received the dignity 
of knighthood from king ‘fames I. is now become the food 
only of fcullions and ftable-boys. In what words can I vent 
my refentment upon this occafion ? efpecially when I reflect 
that innovations feldom come alone. ‘Toatfted cheefe is al- 
ready buried in rammekins: plum-porridge has been long 
banifhed: I tremble for plum-pudding. May we not live 
to fee a leg of pork detefted as carrion? and a fhoulder of 
mutton avoided as if it were horfe-flefh? Our only hopes 
are in the clergy and in the beef-fteak club. The former 
{till preferve, and probably will preferve, the rectitude of 
their appetites; and will do juftice to beef wherever they find 
it. The latter (who are compofed of the moft ingenious 
artifts in the kingdom) meet every faturday in a noble room 
at the top of Covent-Garden theatre, and never fuffer any 
difh, except beef-fteaks toappear. Thefe, indeed, are moft 
glorious examples : but what, alas! are the weak endea- 
vours of a few to oppofe the daily inroads of fricaflees and 
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‘ foup-maigres? This, mr. Towa, is a national concern, as 


c 


a 


it may prove more deftructive to beef than the diftemper 
among the horned cattle: and fhould the modifh avertion 


againft rumps and furloins continue, it will be abfolutely 
neceflary to enfoice the love of beef by aét of parliament. 


© Yours, Goltah Englifb. 
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Art. Lxit. The complete merchant’s clerk; or, Britith and 


American compting-houfe. In two parts. Part 1. Contains 
a fyftem of book-keeping, according to the ltalian form of debtor 
and creditor, by double entry, as practijed at this time by the 
merchants of Great Britain, &e. compofed of two fets of books, 
comprehending the ufual varteties incident io the compter of @ 
merchant, with plain and eafy rules neceffary to attain to its 
knowledge, without the help of a mafter: illuftrated with a 
copious and inftrudtive method for balancing, by means of an 
open ledger : with a hint to the judicious, on treating company 
accompts. Part il, Contains book-keeping in factory, by double 
entry, as at prejent ufed in the iflands of Barbadoes, Nevis, 
St. Chriftopher’ s, and otier of his majefly’s principal fettle- 
ments in the Weft Indies; but in @ more particular manner 
applied to the ifland of Jamaica, as being the grand mart of 
the Britifh America; the knowledge of which will render any 
man capable of managing a fet of books in any factory in Eu- 
rope ar Afia; being found by long experience, the beft and 
mof? expeditious method for difpatch of bufine/s ; wherein is de- 
feribed the utility and neceffity of that counter-part of the ledger 
the fales-bLook, with direétions for pofling it: together with a 
fummary of bock keeping for the wharf or plantation: calcu- 
lated for fuch as have occafion to go to the Weft-Indies, in 
quality of a fadtor, clerk, wharfinger, plantation-clerk, or 
overjeer. The whole in a method founded on, and reducible ta 
practice, by a feries of examples, made ufeful to the mercantile 
trader in the four quarters of the world, To which is added, 
an Appendix: fhewing the method of drawing common and cur- 
rent accompts, bills of exchange, accompts-fales, Fc. With 
an account of the courfe of exchange with Jamaica, its com- 
merce, proper goods to export there, dircétions for choice of 
drugs, and other necefJary matters ufeful to the Weft India 
trader. By William Wetton, fome years a praétittoner in 
real bufine/s, and now mafter of the French fchool, in Queen- 
{treet, near the Seven-dials. Sve. 5s. Griffiths. 
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T HE defign of book-keeping is to reprefent diftin@ly the 


true ftate of a perfon’s bufinefs; that is, to record his 
dealings and tranfaétions in fuch a manner and order, that the 
books may exhibit a plain, full, and exact account of the con- 
dition and circumftance of every part of his trading concerns. 
And confequently enable him at all times to fatisfy both him- 
felf and others, with refpeét to the ftate and pofture of his 
affairs. If a merchant, he ought to know, by infpeéting his 
books, to whom he is indebted, and who is indebted to him ; 
what goods he has purchafed, what he has difpofed of, with 
the gain or lofs upon the fale, and what he has yet in hand ; 
what goods or monies he has in the hands of factors; what 
cafh he has by him; what his ftock was at firft ; what altera- 
tion it has fuffered fince, and what it now amounts to. If a 
factor, the things proper for him to know from his books are, 
what commiffions he has received, how he has difpofed of 
them, what returns he has made, and what of his employers 
goods or monies are yet in his hands, or in the hands of 
debtors. If an agent, he fhould know from his books, what 
goods or monies he has received, the charge of from the com- 
pany, how he has difpofed of them, what of the company’s 
effects are in his hands, or in the hands of factors, &c. An 
eafy, ready, and diftin& anfwer to thefe, and various other 
queftions of the like import, is the true end and ufe of book- 
keeping. 

The author before us has laid down fuch plain and natural 
inftructions, for keeping accounts in a regular and fcientifical 
manner, that a folution to the above, and all other fimilar de- 
mands, may be eafily obtained. And in order to this, he has 
divided his treatife into two parts; the firft is an epitome of 
book-keeping, adapted to the affairs of merchants refiding in 
thefe kingdoms. ‘The fecond contains the method of book- 
keeping, as practifed in our American and other colonies. 

With regard to the method of keeping books, as praétifed 
by the merchants of England, our author has added hardly 
any thing to the inftruétions already laid down by a variety of 
authors. But the fecond part is entirely new, and merits 
the attention of every one concerned in this branch of mer- 
chandife. * In this part,’ fays the author, ‘ I am attempting 
‘ what no one has done before me, tho’ of fuch general ufe ; 
¢ difcovering, by means of the prefs, what a man could only 
‘ obtain by a perfonal application, at the hazard of his life, 
both by fea and land; and many who have intended to make 
* it public, have failed in their intention, by dying on 
¢ their 
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their arrival in England; and none can be fuppofed more 
capable than they who have been actors in the fcene they 
would reprefent: thefe things confidered, it in fome mea- 
fure abates my aftonifhment, that among the many who 
have obliged the world with good and excellent compofitiens 
on book-keeping, they fhould omit fo important a part as 
that of factory : for it is very improbable, precedents fhould 
be given of what the author never fuppofed to be: and I am 
inclined to believe, had there been mafters willing to write, 
or inftruct for reward, they would have obliged themfelves, 
by obliging the world, with fome of their productions be= 
fore now. 

¢ It may then be for all, or fome of the foregoing reafons, 
(and not that attempting book-keeping in factory would be 
a fruitlefs eflay) that this branch of book-keeping has been 
fo long unattempted ; for all who know there are factories, 
muft know there are methods for keeping their accounts, 
but all are not acquainted with the form ; as for authors who 
have hinted on it, they have applied the fame forms to the 
compter of a factor, as to that of a merchant, and have 
treated on the /ales-book very different from what I have 
here given, miftaking it for a fubfdiary-book, when inucice 
and wa/te-book, journal and ledger, are dependent on it.’ 

A book of this kind has, indeed, been long wanting ; and 
as our author has treated the fubjeét in a very intelligible and 
perfpicuous manner, it cannot fail of being of great ufe to 
thofe who intend to praétife book-keeping in the American 
world, 

But the method of book-keeping ts not all the reader will 
find in this treatife; it contains inftructions of the greateft 
importance, relating to the nature of goods, their value at 
different feafons, the method of chufing the beft, and deteét- 
ing the adulterations too often nraétifed abroad, to the great 
diminution of the value, or perhaps the deftruction of the 
commodity. B 
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ART. Lx1u1. Obfervations on venereal complaints, and on the 
methods recommended for their cure. 8vo. 1s. Dodfley. 


M°*: Gataker, who fome time ago gave the public a tranf- 
lation of Le Dran’s operations in furgery , is the author 
ot this fenfible performance, which he has thrown into the form 
of aletter, toa gentleman of the fame profeffion.—In the courfe 
of his obfervations our ingenious author very juftly takes no- 
tice, 
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tice, that the ‘ venereal difeafe is one of the principal refources 
© of quackery and phyfical impofition ;’ and in regard to the 
numerous treatifes that have been wrote upon this fubject, his 
advice, which may with equal propriety be extended to other 
medical writings, deferves to be well attended to, and followed: 
* Read any of them,’ he fays, * but read with caution, with- 
* out relying farther on the opinions of others, than as they 
‘ itri€tly correfpond with appearances and your own obferva- 
* tion of facts.’ 

Out of the multitude of volumes publifhed on this diftemper, 
mr. Gataker has chofen thofe of Turner and Affruc for the more 
immediate objects of his animadverfions: in confidering the 
former, the opinion he advances concerning the difcharge in a 
virulent gonorrhea, may be deemed uncommon, tho’ it is not 
ftrictly new ; this difcharge, he contends, is not * real pus, or 
© matter flowing from ulcers in the paflage,’ as has been ge- 
nerally held, but only * an increafed quantity of the natural 
‘ mucus oufing from the glands of the urethra in men, and of 
© the urethra and vagina in women, arifing from an irritation 
© excited by the venereal taint ;’ his reafonings in fupport of 
this opinion, are chiefly drawn from analogy on the catarrhal 
diforders of the nofe, the internal membrane of the eye-lids, 
and of the lungs; from all which, and in the fluor albus in 
women, he obferves, purulent and ill-coloured difcharges fre- 
quently flow, without the leaft appearance or fufpicion of their 
being occafioned by ulcers in the refpective parts.—The ufe 
of bougies, he inftances as a negative proof of the non-exil- 
tence of ulcers in a gonorrhea, feeing ‘ matter, or an appea- 
* rance of it, may be procured in a found as well as a difeafed 
body, by introducing a bougie, and letting it lie there a 
certain time.’—*‘ In fhort, whatever irritates the glands of 
the urethra, and makes them yield an increafed quantity of 
their mucus, which is conftantly feparating, to keep the paflage 
foft and fmooth, and to defend it from being irritated and 
inflamed by the heat and falts of the urine,’ he infifts, ¢ will 
moft probably occafion this appearance of matter.’—He alfo 
mentions another circumftance as contradiGtory to the belief 
of ulcers; that in difle&tions of bodies affe&ted with this dif- 
eafe when they died, ulcers have not been difcovered by the 
moft careful examination of our ableft anatomifts in the parts 
thus difeafed. 

From hence our ingenious author proceeds to confider what 
influence this fuppofition of ulcers in the urethra feems to have 
had upon practice, particularly with dr. Turner; to this he 
imputes the doctor’s having directed large dofes of —— 
mixe 
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mixed with fome of the ftronger purgatives, to be frequently 
taken ‘or the cure of a clap, and its fymptoms: which mr. 
Gataker. juftly explodes, and accurately points out the mif- 
chievous confequences arifing from fuch a method ; inftead of 
© entering immediately upon the ufe of mercurials, in almoft 
all cafes, and all ftates of the difeafe alike, the cooling me- 
thod ufually employed in moft inflammatory and painful dif- 
orders,” he thinks, ‘ would undoubtedly be much more eafy 
and ferviceable, and that, if, in fome cafes, mercury is af- 
terwards judged neceflary, it may be then given with greater 
advantages, and fewer inconveniences.” 

Mr. Gataker has likewife given a concife hiftory of the ob- 
ftructions in the urethra, and of the principal means that have 
been made ufe of for their cure by different practitioners ; 
wherein he oppofes the opinions that have prevailed concern- 
ing thefe obftructions being owing to excrefcencies, or cicatri- 
ces, and afcribes them to a mere contraction of the diameter 
of thecanal, in which fometimes may alfo happen hardneffes : his 
arguments upon this head are likewifedrawn from thefe excre- 
fcences, or cicatrices, being imperceptible in difle€tions of the 
part.—Here the pretenfions of mr. Daran’s bougies to any ex- 
traordinary /pecific quality are judicioufly confidered, and fome 
very pertinent ftrictures are made upon his writings. —* When 
Daran’s preliminary difcourfe firft appeared,’ fays our author, 
many thought there really was fome powerful medical virtue 
in the compofition of his bougies. In confequence of this 
opinion, a variety of things, particularly the whole tribe 
of mercurials, was tried to anfwer the fame purpofes, which 
his bougies were faid to do. It appeared from thefe experi- 
© ments, that all thofe that were of a good form and confif- 
tence, which were free from painful and irritating ingredients, 
© and were properly ufed, did exa€tly anfwer in producing the 
« fame appearances in regard to the difcharge, as well as every 
© advantage in refpect to the cure. Many therefore fora little 
© time imagined themfelves poflefled of the fpecific fecret; but 
© the knowledge of the diforder and its cure becoming more 
© general, thefe kinds of notions foon loft their credit; and now 
€ you fee the worft cafes cured by bougies of different compo- 
© fitions, the ingredients of which claim no extraordinary or 
¢ fecret medical virtues adapted to the fuppofed poifon.’ 

Dr. Affruc’s treatife on the venereal difeafe comes next under 
mr. Gataker’s confideration ; his remarks upon this eminent 
author are introduced with an obfervation not unworthy the 
regard of all writers.—‘ That in books relating to particular 
{ciences, it fhould be the author’s chief endeavour to give fuch 
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a plain account of his opinion, that ftudents of the fcience or 
profeflion of which he treats, may clearly underftand, and by 
that means improve from his inftructions. If a great many 
additional circumftances are thrown in, which are either un- 
neceflary or uncertain, and yet to the unexperienced are made 
to appear of equal importance with the moft effential, the 
confequence muft often be perplexity and confution.— The 
not having obferved this rule, is our author’s principal objec 
tion to dr. Affruc, who, he juftly obferves, * feems to have 
‘ erred by a redundancy of method, having divided and fubdi- 
© vided his definitions and defcriptions of diforders in fuch a 
© manner, as makes them fometimes appear to a practitioner 
© rather the offspring of imagination, than the refult of practi- 
© cal obfervation.’ 

Our author’s refleions on the ufe and abufe of injections, 
are appofite and may be ferviceable, and his endeavours to re- 
move the prejudices concerning the fpecific power of particu- 
lar injections or bougies, may be allowed commendable ; for we 
cannot but agree with him, that ¢ all fuch pretences, however 
they may ferve private purpofes, are hindrances to the ad- 
vancement of true knowledge, by taking off mens attention 
from the obfervation of real truths, and direéting their views 
to falfe objeéts.’ 

It would be injuftice to our author not to take notice, that 
however he may have difapproved of fome generally received 
opinions, or have difagreed with diftinguifhed authority, his 
fentiments are always exprefled with modefty and candour 
and we doubt not but his thoughts upon the more advanced 
{tage of this offenfive difeafe will be acceptable to the ome P 
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Montuty Catarocue continued fince June, 1754. 
MIscELLANEOUS, 


I, HE Batchelor’s proteff: or, matrimony in difgrace. 
In a letter toa friend. 8vo. 1s. Corbet. 

This batchelor difclaims, with much acrimony and trite in- 
vective, any matrimonial connexion with the ladies of our 
metropolis, whom he reprefents, in a number of little low 
ftories, as entirely devoted to gaming and intrigue. 

II. The journal of major Wafhington, fent by the hon. Ro- 
bert Dinwiddie, efq; his majefty’s lieutenant-governor, and 
commander in chief of Virginia, to the commandant of the 
French forces on Ohio. To which are added, the governor’s let- 
ter, and a tranflation of the French officer’s anfwer. Witha new 
map of the country, as far as the AU/i/ippi. 8vo. Is. TGs. 
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We need fay nothing in explanation of a tranfa€tion, con- 
cerning which the public hath been already amply informed by 
the news-papers. | 

III. Lhe young lady conducted, from her leaving the fchool, 
to her entring upon the world. A {feries of familiar dialogues : 
in which her deportment in public and in private, in company 
and at home; among ftrangers, or with intimates, is efta- 
blithed upon principles of reafon and politenefs; and her mind 
formed, by examples, to a love of truth, a refpeé& for virtue, 
and a reverence for religion. Written for the inftruétion of 
an only daughter. 12mo. 3s. L. Davis. 

The above title explains the defign of this work, which is 
written in a fpirit and tafte that prove the author acquainted 
with genteel life. His notions of the ceconomical virtues and 
graces appear to be fo jult, and the rules he lays down fo ra- 
tional, that we imagine his book may be read with confider- 
able advantage by young ladies of fortune and diftinétion, 

IV. Drefs. A fatire. Infcribed to the ladies on fome re- 
cent irregularities. “To which is added, Philander and Afpafia. 
8vo. 6d. Reeve. 

The irregularities mentioned in this piece, are the extremes 
of the modern tafte in drefs; particularly the expofed neck 
and fhoulders, and the wide extended hoop. The fatire is 
delivered in a fuperficial profe dialogue: the poem annexed is 
a pretty characteriftical produ€tion, {aid to be written by the rev. 
mr. Virafel, and re printed from the Dublin edition of 174g. 

V. The philofophical works of the late right hon. Henry St. 
John, Jord vifcount Bolingbroke. Publifhed by David Mallet, 
efq; in five volumes 8vo, fine paper, price 11. 5s. fold by the 
bookfellers in town and country. 

Thefe volumes contain all the new works of lord Boling- 
broke, that were firft printed in the quarto edition, and now 
publifhed in this fize, to complete the fets of fuch perfons as 
are pofleffed of his other works in octavo. 

VI. A true narrative of the proceedings, with general re- 
marks on the evidence given, upon the memorable trials of 
Mary Squires, and Elizabeth Canning ; the latter of which 
received fentence of tranfportation for perjury, on Thur/day, 
May 3°; with a lift of the gentlemen for and againft the mi- 
tigation of the fentence. Fully explaining the many abfurdi- 
ties, inconfiftencies, and contradiCtions in the depofitions of 
the witneffes. The acquittal of the Abbot/bury men from the 
charge of perjury ; with counfellor Davy’s fpeech on that oc- 
cafion, “The whole courfe of this myfterious affair traced from 
its original, and fet in atrue light. Impartially confidered by 
a lover of truth, Svo. 1s. Symp/on. This 
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This is of the fame ftamp with art. XXVI. of our cata- 
logue for May. 

VII. The unfortunate maid, exemplified in the ftory of Eii- 
zabeth Canning vindicated from every mean afperfion thrown 
upon it. To which is added, a full anfwer to a certain pam- 
plet, entitled A4i/s Canning and the Gypfey. Together with 
reflections on the conduct of fir Cri/p Gafcorgne, recommended 
to Canning’s friends in particular, and to the public in general. 
The whole concluding with a differtation on the dreadful end 
of a perjured finner. By an impartial hand. 8vo, 6d. Corbet. 

This affords nothing worth the regard of the intelligent 
and difcerning reader. 


CONTROVERSIAL. 
The following have been lately publifhed in defence of the Mora- 
vian brethren. 

VIII. Twenty-one differtations upon the Augfbourgh confeffion, 
(which is alfo the brethrens confeffion of faith) ; delivered by 
the ordinary * of the brethrens churches, before the feminary. 
To which is prefixed, a fynodical writing, &c. Tranflated 
from the High Dutch. i2amo. 3s. Beecroft. 

IX. The ordinary of the brethrens churches, his fhort and pe- 
remptory remarks on the way and manner wherein he has 
been hitherto treated in controverfies, and what reafons dif- 
fuade him from defcending to minuter anfwers. ‘Tranflated 
from the German Drefden edition. 8vo. 1s. Beecroft. 

X. The plain cafe of the reprefentatives of the people known 
by the name of the Unitas Fratrum, from the year 1727, till 
thefe times, with regard to their conduct in this country, un- 
der mifreprefentation. 8vo. 1s. Beecroft. , 

XI. The reprefentation of the committee-of the Englifh congre- 
gations in union with the Moravian church. 8vo. 3d. Beecroft. 


POLITICAL. 

XII. Mercator’s letters on Portugal and its commerce. 8vo. 
1s. 6d. C. G. Say. 

Thefe letters were originally publifhed in the Daily Gaza- 
teer. ‘They contain an enumeration of fundry grievances, of 
which, if the author’s account be true, as it feems to be, the 
fubjects of Great Britain have the higheft reafon to complain. 


PoETRY. 
XIII. The day of doom. Apoem. Intwo books. 4to. 1s. Owen. 
As the author modeftly pleads the infancy of his mufe, as 
an apology for any defects that may be found in this piece, we 
fhall only take the liberty of advifing him to wait till his mufe 
* Zinzendorf. 
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is grown to years of maturity, before he again tries her 
ftrength upon fo awful and arduous a fubject. 

XIV. The Hrberniad. sto. 1s. 6d. Dublin printed, and 
fold by G. Woodfall in London. 

A ftrange kind of fuftian declamation, part in profe, and 
part in verfc, in praife of the country and people of Ireland. 
The author wants not fire, imagination, nor learning 5 but 
fhews neither judgment in the matter, nor tafte in the man- 
ner of his writing. After all, perhaps we are not let into his 
real defign ; his bombaft may poffibly be affected ; but if it be 
fo, we are ftill at a lofs to guefs the author’s view therein, 
no objeét of ridicule being apparent in his performance, what- 
ever might exift in his fancy. 

XV. Poems on feveral cccaftons. To which are added, dra+ 
matic epiftles from the principal characters in fome of our 
moft approved Englifh tragedies. By 7. Adiller. 8vo. 5s. 
Dedfley, Owen, Se. 

Mr. ‘Miler, we learn, is a furgeon’s mate on board a fhip of 
war ; in which capacity, we haul not, his endeavours will prove 
of more advantage to his country and himfelf, than, it is to be 
feared, will accrue to either, from the utmoft he can do in the 
fervice of the mufes: wherein, we apprehend, he will never 
arrive at the fortune or the fame of mr. Pope. However, in 


juftice to mr. Miller’s poetical abilities, we muit own, his verfes 


are, moft of them, fuperior to many that fali in our way. 


SINGLE SERMONS, /fince our li? for May. 


I. PReached at the great feflions at Brecon, on March 30, 

1754. Before the hon. ‘fohn Hervey, efq; one of his 
majefty’s juftices of the great feffions for the Brecon circuit. 
By William Skinner, M. A. fellow of Pembroke college, Oxford. 
Oxford — at the Theatre, for Fletcher in the Turl; and 
fold by Rivington in London. 8vo. 6d. 

2. The imexcufable behavieur of the ‘fews exemplified, and 
the divine authority of Ms/es and Chrif? aflerted | Preached at 
Bafingham, April 7,1754- By Thomas Moreton, D. D. re&or 
of Bafingham. Lincoln printed, and fold there by V. Wood, 
and by Hitchand company in London. 4to. 6d. 

3. The heinous fins of adultery and fornication confidered and 
reprefented. Lately preached in the parifh church of Crazke, 
in the diocefe of Durham. By Alexander ‘Fephfan, A. B. rector 
of the faid parifh. S8vo. 6d. Knapton. 

5. The law not made for a righteous man. An affize fermon. 
Preached in the cathedral church of St. Peter, Exon, March 
19,1754. By Thomas Aleack, M. A. of Brazen nofe college, 
Oxford. 8vo. Od. Baldwin. 
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BBE de Paris, miracles af- 
cribed to him, fome of fraud 
and impofture, 464. Others ac- 
counted for by natural caufes,74. 
Antiquities of England but few and 
ob{cure, 231. 
Artillery, the ufe of, bywhom firft 
taught the Chine/e, 200. 
Aftrology, a faperftition adopted 
by all mankind, 201. The 
foundation of judicial aftro- 
logy, horofcopes, witchcraft, 
és, 440. 


Atiraion of great ufe in explain- 
ing the phenomena of nature 


256. 
B 


Barnevelt, grand penfionary of 
Holland, his conduét with re- 
{pect to the Gomarifts and Ar- 
minians, 85. His imprifon- 
ment and death on that ac- 
count, 87. 

Bath-waters, their conftituent 
principles,110. Artificial Bath- 
water, how made, id. 111. 

Bear-hunting, ceremonies of, 
among the Laplandlers, 487. 
Superititious regard paid them, 
ib. 488. 

Beauty, to affert there is no real 
beauty in nature, abfurd, ror. 
What the fundamental princi- 
ples of elegance and beauty, 4, 

Bleaching, fome ob{ervations on, 
327, 328. 

Bleeding, how far neceflary as pre- 
paratory to inoculation, 121, 
123. 

Bolingbroke, lord, his works, re- 
marks on, 185-189. Com- 
mended as a writer of hiftory 
or politics, 185. Cenfured for 
his philofophy and divinity, 76. 
Appears to have been eary 
prejudiced againft revealed re- 
ligion, 6. His great prejudi- 
ces againft all divines, 26. His 
attack upon the rel:gion of his 
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country very indecent, 186. 
His zeal for infidelity exceed- 
ed his knowledge, ib. At- 
tempts to fet men free from the 
reftraints of human as well as 
divine laws, 74. Denies a par- 
ticular providence and future 
ftate, 76. 187. Abfurd confe- 
quences of thefe principles, 187. 
His God differs little from the 
God of Epicurus, ib, Theabfur- 
dity of this notion, 188. Joins 
atheilts and divines in the fame 
clafs, and prefers the former, id. 
The chief defign of his effays, 
ib. His arrogant felf-conceit 
inconfiftent with the f{pirit of 
Chriflianity, 189. Does not 
reft his argument that the world 
had a beginning ona folid foun- 
dation, 251. His contempt of 
Mofes as a philofopher, and 
horror as a divine, 74. His re- 
marks on the hiftory of the 
commencement of the world 
by Mo/es, as quoted by Ti//or- 
fon, 252+274. Cenlure of the‘e 
remarks, 275. His notions of 
human Knowledge, 343. Of 
the human compofition of foul 
and body, 344. His arrogant 
contempt of learning and phi- 
lofophy, 430. And yet his af- 
fe&tation of it, i+. Notion 
of the origin of philofophy, iA. 
Of the origin of polytheifm 
and idolatry, 431-433. Con- 
cerning the notion the heath n 
had of the unity of God, 437. 
The origin and progres of 
theology, 438. Of judicial 
altrology, horofcopes, witch- 
craft, ec. 440. His opinion 
of Socratesand Plato, 442,443. 
His account of the Pletont: 
philofophy, 444,448. Of De/- 
cartes,Gaffendus, and mr. Locke, 
449. Reflecuons on his eflays, 
452. 
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Bonzes, Indian, introduce their 
fuperflition into China, 204. 
Their great influence on the 
vulgar, ib. 

Book-keeping, its defign and afe- 
fulnefs, 500. 

Brazen-ferpent, the tory of, ri- 
diculed, 354. 

Bribery and corruption, proceed- 
ings of the houfe of commons 
againft it, 279, 280. 

Burges, mr. his general charge 
againft phyfical writers, 243, 
244. Hisalledging that none 
have given an account of the 
progrefs of inoculation il! foun- 
ded, 245. As is his fuppofi- 
tion concerning the origin of 
the fimall-pox, 246. Lays 
down feveral principles incon- 
fiftent with pbyfical pheno- 
mena, ib, 247. His cafes 
vaguely told, 249. His con- 
tempt for other writers on the 
fubje&t arrogant, 250. 

C 


Cannon, the art of founding them 
by whom taught the Ching, 
200. 

Carter, mrs. Elizabeth, enco- 
mium on her writings, 373, 
374+ 

C.ittle, cordials for them in cold 
weather, 322. 

Cenié, a French comedy, fome ac- 
count of it, 222. 

Charaeriftics, fome remarks on 
that book, 168-172. 

Charity and univerfal benevo- 
lence, a perfuafive to, 367, 
368. 

Charles V. emperor, his compli- 
ment to Guicsiardini as an hif- 
torian, 404. 

Chinese, their chsonology very 
antient, 197. Country vaftly 
populous, 198. ‘The fortif- 
cauions of their towns, 199. 
‘The ordinary revenue of their 
emperor, id. “Lheir geometry 


and aftronomy, 201. Blended 
their errors of aftrology with 
celeftial obfervations, 16. The 
great obftructions to their 
improvements in arts and {ci- 
ences, 202. The difficulty of 
their writing, #. Their great 
regard to morality and the 
laws, 26. And to paternal au- 
thority, 14. Their care of their 
r, and anaccountable neg-. 
let of their children, sb. Their 
univerfal modefty, gentlenefs, 
and civility, 7%. Superftitious 
feéts tolerated among them, 
204. ‘Their encouragement 
for improvement in agricul- 
ture, 332. Great ignorance in 
matters of religion, 409. 

Cibber, mfs. her firft attempt in 
tragedy, 26. 

Clarendon, lord, remarks on his 
hiftoty, 177. 

Cockburn, mrs. her writings com- 
mended, 372. 

Coa: of caterpillars, experiment to 
make paper of them, 483, 484. 

Coins, foreign, why frequently 
miftaken, 1¢g. Gold and fil- 
ver coins in China, moft an- 
tient, 26. 

Colins, mr. the defign and abfur- 
dity of his writings, 172. 

Colours, fir Ifaac Newton's doc- 
trine of, eltablifhed 468 

Commandment, the fourth, a hu- 
morous propoilal for revifing it, 

27. 

Compafi known to the Chine/e, 
but not its ufe, 2or. 

Confutfee, or Confucius, the foun- 
der of the Chinefe religion, 
fome account of him, 203. 
Honours paid to himfelf and 
his family, 74. 

Copper, the only modern coin in 
China, 200. Its value arbi- 
trary, 25. 

Corn, an anatomical defcription 
of, and the vegetation of that 

grain, 





























Erain, 324. The ufe of men- 
ftruums for fteeping it, 2, 
Cotton propofed for making pa- 


per, 482. 
| D 


Demon, the notion of good and 
evil ones very antient, 438. 
Dailama, or Dalay/ama, a living 
idol among the Yartars, great 
homage paid to it 204 

Deifm, caufes of its progrefs of 
late, 161. | 

Dentition in children, fome obfer- 
vations on, 116, 117. 

Denuis, mr. fome account of his 
tragedy of Appius and Virginia, 
225-229. 

Devil, why faid to be a murderer 
from the beginning, 64. 

Di@ionary of arts and {ciences, 
fome improperly fo called, 51. 
What a real dictionary ought 
to contain, 52.  Hiftorical 
knowledge, the proper fubject 
of it, %. Why fach a work 
cannot be perfect, 53. Of the 
proper ufe of diGtionaries, 24. 
not confined only to begin- 
ners, ib. 

Diet, and entertainments of Lon- 
don, remarks on, 590. 

Divines, many of them have done 
great differvice to religion, 18 5. 
And others of great ufe to man- 
kind, 74. 

Doria, Andrea, his great fervices 
to the republic of Genoa, 334, 
335- Their gratitude to him, 

pica of p'ants, attempt to make 
paper of them, 482, 483. 

Druids compared with the Per- 

fians, 4:7. Their feveral ce- 
remonies. of worfhip, 419. 
Their regard for magic and 
witchcraft, 420. Are fuppofed 
to have conve-fed with Pytha- 
goras, 422. And to have 
learned fome Ezyptian and 

Fewifh rites from the Egyp- 

tans, ib. Li2 
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E 

Eaft India, the prodigious tofs by 
that trade to the nation, as at 
prefent managed, 370. 

Egyptians, their account of ‘the 
origin and nature of things in 
the time of Mofs literal and 
not allegorical, 59, 60. 

Emperor of China, is their high- 
prief, firft philofopher, and 
firit preacher, 20% 

E/dras, the books of the old tef- 
tament tranfmitted by him ob- 
jected againft by lord Boling- 
broke, 255. 


Faith, what the true notion of, 
412-415. Several degrees of 
it, 413. 

Fall of man, the account of it 
given by Mofes literal and not 
allegorical, 58. ‘Fhe account 
of it in the firft and fecond 
chapters of Genefis confidered, 
59, Fc. the reafonablenefs of 
the injunction concerning the 
forbidden fruit, 65, Sr. 

Figures and comparifons, their 
ufe, 353. 

Wirvethe the beft exhibited in 
China, 200. 

Fifheries recommended to Sweden, 
331, 332. , 

Flax, foil proper for it, 489. 
Choice of feed, 490. Time for 
fowing, reaping, and proper 
management of it, 491. 

Future Rate denied by lord Bo- 
dingbroke, 187. 

G 


Genoa, the origin and hiftory of 
that republic, 334. Its go- 
vernment, 335. Commerce 
and manufattories, id. 336. 

Geometry little improved by the 
Chinese, 204%. 

Glafs in China more antient, bat 
not fo fine as in Europe, 200, 
Globe, a very large ailronomical 
one of brafs at Namquin, in 
China, 255. Gob, 
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God, of his rightcoufnefs in the 
redemption of mankind, 9. 
The true God faid to be un- 
known to M2/es, 270-273. His 
unity not taught by facred or 
promere writers, 431. Our 
snowledge of him, how far ex- 
tended, 441. The worthip of 
one God not the religion of the 
If aelites only, 450. 

Geli not a ftander’d coin, but a 
merchandife in China, 199. 
Gofje/, prejudices againtt ic ex- 

amined, 411. 

Greenwich hofpital, account of 
the paintings there, 454, 455§- 

Grotius, Hugo, his great character, 
81. Publithes the aftronomy 
of 4ratus, 83. His reputa- 
tion as a poet, ‘4. And pre- 
ferment as a lawyer, 84. Is 
made penfionary of Rotterdam, 
ib. His conduct with refpect 
to the Gemari/ts aod Arminians, 
85. Is brought toa trial, and 
condemned to perpetual im- 
prifonment on that account, 87. 
The manner of his cfcape, 88. 
Js employed as ambaflador 
from Saveaen to France, ib. 
Great refpect fhewn him by 
Chriftina, queen of Saveden, gt. 
His behaviour in his laft mo- 
ments, 74. 92. 

Guicciardini, Francis, his account 
of himfclf, 400. Is fent'am- 
baflador to Spain, and difchar- 
ges that truit with great ap- 
plaufe, 402. His interview 
with, and preferment by the 
pope, ‘4. Is made governor of 
Modena and Reggio, and after- 
wards of Parma,ib. Quelisa 
dangerous infurrection in Féo- 
rence, 403. Is advanced to the 
government of Bologna, ib. 
Greatly honoured by the em- 
peror as an hiftorian, 404. Va- 
rious reports of his death, 405. 
His perfon, character, and wri- 


tings, 406. The authenticity 
of his hiflory, 26. 

Gunpowder long known in China, 
200. Ufed only in fireworks 
there, id. 

H 


Happine/s, domettic, defcribed in 
a letter from an Indian lady to 
the ladies of New York, 291. 

Harlem, the whitening grounds 
there, fome account ok 327. 

Hay, mr. commended as a pain- 
ter, 453. 

Hemp, how ufeful in making pa- 
per, 482. See Flax. 

Henry 1V. of France, the furpri- 
fing effet of a pieceof bad 
news on him, - 

Herbert, \ord, the firft that form- 
ed deifm into a fyftem, 162. 
His objection againft revelation 
conlidered, 163. A remark- 
able incident concerning his 
book De veritate, 164. Dif- 
ference between this incident 
and the appearance to St Pau/, 
166. 

Hernhuters, or Moravians, charg- 
ed with obfcenities, 240. 

Herrings, an account of their pro- 
grefs from the north feas, 335. 

Hias, a celebrated prince and ma- 
thematician in China, 197. 

Hill, Aaron, his birth and edu- 
cation, 16,17. Travels, 74. 
Account of his hiftory of Turky, 
18. Made fecretary to the earl 
of Peterborough, ib. And ma- 
fter of Drury-lane theatre, 1g. 
And of the opera-houfe in the 
Haymarket, ib. Writes Elfrid, 
or the fair inconflant, his firft 
tragedy, in a very fhort time, 
and makes a prefent of it to 
the patentee, zbid. His gene- 
rolity with refpe& to his writ- 
ings, ib, His application to 
feveral branches of {cience, 20. 
His perfon and difpofition, id. 
21. His journey to Scotland 


and 
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and attempts to make improve- 
ments there, 22. His genteel 
and fevere reprimand to mr. 
Pope, 24. Epitaph on his wife, 
26. Remarkable circumftan- 
ces of his death, 29. His cha- 
racter, 30. 

Hiftory, remarks on its authenti- 
city by lord Bolingbroke, 254. 

Hobbes, mr. fome account of his 
principles, 187. 

Holles, lord, charaéter of his me- 
moirs, 178. 

Hujfband, remaaks on his collec- 
tions, 177. ‘ 


TJackall, fome account of thatani- 
mal, 284. 

Ideas, knowledge, how acquired 
by them, 345. Of fantaifti- 
cal ideas, 359. Our ideas of 
foul or fpisit, whence, 365. 

Jews, their peculiar characterif- 
tic, according to lord Boling- 
broke, 261. Learned their no- 
tions of the foul’s immortality, 
and future rewards and punifh- 
ments, not from their infpired 
writers, 263, 254. That they 
were the only worfhippers of 
the true God abfurd, 450, 
451. 

Images, and image-worfhip, the 
averfion of the magi and druids, 

19. 

Par the furprifing effects 
of, 466. 

Indian, {peech of one againft the 

- jmmoderate ufe of {pirituous 
liquors, 286. Some remark- 
able paflages in it, 287, 288, 
289. Remarks on the cha- 
racter, genius, and cuftoms of 
the Creek Indians, 289. Their 
great humanity to their pri- 
foners, 290. Reafons for cul- 
tivating a good underftanding 
with, and farther reformation 
of, them, 291. 


Inoculation, its rife, date, and firk 
introduction to Europe, 46, 47. 
Who the firlt fubjects of it in 
Britain, ib, Whether a fecuri- 
ty froma fecond infection, id. 
Or lefs dangerous than the na- 
tural {mall-pox, id. Various 

. methods of imparting the in- 
feftion, 48. Of the dimenfions 
of the incifion, and the admi- 
niftration of the variolated 
thread, 49. The firft intima- 
tions of its taking effeft, 7, 
50. Of the moft proper time 
of life and feafon of the year 
for inoculation, 111,112. The 
effeéts of it in feveral ftages of 
life, 118. Of the conveniences 
and inconveniences incident to 
different feafons of the year, 
ib. Of the different morbid 
difpofitions which fhould more 
or lefs difcourage from this 
practice, 119, 120. Of the. 
preparation previous to it,1 20. 
With refpeét to children, 121. 
To adult perfons, 122, 123. 
And to women and adult vir- 
gins, 123. Of the appearan- 
ces and conduét of the difeafe, 
124. Of the direction and 
ceconomy of it, 125. 

Infpiration, the notion of it ridi- 
culed, 355, 356. Cannot be 
proved either a@ priori, or @ 
pefleriori, 357. 

Jones, Arthur Nevill, entrufted 
by the houfe of commons in 
Ireland with 25,000 /. for re- 
pairing the barracks, 209. His 
conduct in that affair examin- 
ed by them, ié. Several votes 
pafled againit him, 210. Is 
expelled in confequence of 
them, 211. 

Ireland, the fource of the divifions 
of the houfe of commons there, 
209-212. Proceedings con- 
cerning the national debt, 213. 

De- 
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Declamation in favour of their 
dependance on England, 215. 
Other accounts of their affairs, 
293-295-471-479. 

tris, the Perfian {uperftition con- 


cerning it, 298, 299. 
K 


Kambi, an emperor of China, 
how cured of his inclination 
to flrong liquors, 299. 

Knowledge, human, how acquir- 
ed and improved, 343. 

L 

Languella, a village, its origin, 
great induftry, and excellent 
policy, 338, 339. 

Laokium, the founder of a fuper- 
ftitious fe&t among the Chine/e, 
203. 


Lapland, divifion, extent, and 


number of inhabitants, 484. 
Defcribed, 485. Climate, pro- 
duce, &¥c. 1b. 485. Cuftoms, 
ib. Religion, 487. Trade 
with the Sawedes in winter, 
488. And with theNorawvegians 
infummer, i6. Language, 4%9. 

Lauder, his virulence againtt M:/- 
ton juftly retorted upon him- 
felf, 146. , 

Leapor, mrs. encomium on her 
writings, 372. 

Leipfic, nettle thread made there, 
329. 

Liberty, the great advantages of 
to trade, 333. 

Light, how propagated, 459-462. 

Linen cloth, how whitened at 
Harlem, 327, 328. 

Littell, Fobn, a quaker, proceed- 
ings againit him for non-pay- 
ment of tithes, 424. 

Locke, mr. Bolingbroke’s enco- 
mium on his eflay, 449. Cen- 
fure of h:s other writings, 74, 
45°. 

Logarithms, a concife and eafy 
way of making them, 339, 
340. 

Lualow, general, the defign and 
character of his memoirs, 198. 


M 

Magians, the antient Perfian, 
fome account of, 417. Their 
averfion to image-worhhip, 
419. 

Mallet, mr. a remarkable dedica- 
tion to, 388. 

Man, in what fenfe created in 
the image of God, 63. Why 
he ought not and the woman 
ought to have her head co- 
vered, ib. 64. 

Mirvel, Andrew, extraordinary 
inftance of his integrity, 479. 

Mary, queen of Scotland, reflec- 
tions on her execution, 301. 

Matter, whether capable of 
thinking, 344, 363, 364. 

Mercator, whether he publithed 
as his own mr. Wrigh?’s inven- 
tion of a true fea chart, 341, 

42. 

Metaphyfies ridiculed, 352. 

Middleton, his notions of miracles 
and miraculous powers cenfur- 
ed, 469, 470. 

Mildew upon hops, a method to 
prevent the bad effeéts of, 322. 

Miracles defined, 463. Eviden- 
ces of the reality of thofe of 
our faviour and his apoftles, 
467. ‘The objection that we 
have no rule to judge of mi- 
racles by, confidered, id, 468. 
Proofs of the truth of our fa- 
viour’s miracles, 468, 469. 

Money of France, fome account of 
it, 495: 

Montague, lady Mary Wortley, 
her children the firft that were 
inoculated in Britain, 47. 

Mo/es, charged with borrowing 
from the Egyptians, Chaldeans, 
and Greek philofophers, 263. 
And with not believing the 
immortality of the foul, bid. 
Objettions again the perfec- 
tion of his law, 264,266. And 
againft his account of the crea- 
won, 269. His notions of the 
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fupreme Being faid to be un- 
worthy, confufed, and incon- 
fiftent, 270-273. His account 
of the unity of God inconfif- 
tent, 431, 

Myfteries, no reafonable objection 
againft the gofpel, 410. 

Myftery not real in nature, 410. 

N 


Naples, the deplorable bigotry 
prevailing there, 298. 

Nature, its infufficiency in matters 
of religion, 408. This evi- 
denced from the hiftories of 
Greece and Rome, 409. And 
of the Chine/e. 

Nalfon, dr. fome account of his 
colleétions, 177. 

Nettle-thread invented at Leipfe, 
fome account of, 329. 

Newton, fir [faac, his rule for 
explaining the phenomena of 
nature, 456. 

Numaria plant, its ufe to deftroy 
the white — in corn, 323. 

Old teftament books, objeétions 
againft their divine original and 
authority, 264, 257. ‘he moft 
fublime paflage of it faid to be 
equalled by Mahometan and 
pagan writers, 268. 

Olopuen, his monument fuppofed 
to be a pious fraud, 205. 

Opiates, of their ufe in the {mall- 

OX, 125. 
Pp 5 p 

Paget, lord, his great care of mr. 
Hill's education, 17. 

Paper manufaGtured in China 
time immemorial, z09. Ma- 
terials ufed in making it, 481. 
That, of the Chinefe made of 
filk, 482, 483. 

Parliament, feveral remarkable 
proceedings of the long par- 
lament, 123, 184. 

Patriot, an idea of one, 212. 

Perfians, fome account of their 
temples and priefts, or magi, 
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417. And religious worthip, 
418, 419. Their regard 2 
magic or witchcraft, 420. Hu- 
man victims and fire-worfhip, 
#b. Superftition concerning 
the mifletoe, &c. i+. Doétrine 
of tranfmigration, 421. 

Philofophy, its Origin according to 
lord Bolingbroke, 430. Its pro- 
grefs moft in ufeful arts, 432. 
The erp practices of 
philofophers and legiflators, 
whence, 433. The uncertainty 
of philofophy, 441. 

PoiGiers, Fobn de, count de St. 
Valier, an extraordin in- 
ftance of the effects of fear and 
other violent paifions upon him, 
465. 

Polytheifm and idolatry, whence, 
431, 433. The compatability 
of polytheifm with theifm, 
434-436. 

Pope, mr. his lame apology to 
mr. Hill, 24. A paflage in his 
ethic epiftles fimilar to lord 
Bolingbroke’s notions, 345. 

Portia, her amiable character, 
281, 282. 

Pot-afp, the ast of making it like 
the Ruffian, difcovered by mr. 
Hill, 27. 

Printing in China, the moft an- 
tient, 200. Is by engraving 
on wood,and not by types, #. 

Providence, the doétrine of a par- 
ticular providence denied by 
lord Bolingbroke, 186. The ab- 
furdity of this, 187, 188. 

Pugh, mr. his method to prevent 
the opening of a child’s head 
in the birth, 242. 

Pythagoras, imagined to have 
converfed vith the druids, 
422. 


Quifforpius, his letter to Calovius, 
giving an account of the laft 
moments Of HugeGrotius, gl, 

Q2. 

Razs, 
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Regs, when firlt ufed in making 
paper, 481. Subftitutes pro- 
pofed in their place, 482. 

Raillery and abufe unbecoming 
the advocates for virtue and 
religion, 103. 

Rain-deer, of Lapland, fome ac- 
count of, 486. 

Repulfion, its ufe in explaining the 
phenomena of nature, 456. 
Proofs of its exiftence, 457. Its 
caufe, 74, 

Refurre@ion, of Chrift, the objec- 
tion againft it, founded on the 
different accounts of the wo- 
men, anfwered 14. 

Rewards and punifhments, future, 
not revealed in the old tefta- 
ment, 263. 

Revelation, Chriftian, its fignal 
advantages to the world, 162. 
The objetion of its not being 
univerfal confidered, 163. Its 
preference to natural religion, 
408, 4106 

Ridicule, the proper fubje&t and 
ule of, 169-171. 

Rights of men, the effe&tually fe- 
curing them the foundation of 
all the rights in civil govern- 
ment, 294. 

@omans, probable reafohs why 
they hid their money in the 
earth, 232. 

Rufhworth, fome material omif- 
fions in his colleétions, 177. 


S 

Savage, Richard, how employed 
by mr. Pope, 24. 

Scriptures, the whole tenor of 
them faid to be fuch as no man 
can believe them to be the 
word of God, 267. 

Sea-coa/, its bad qualities, how 
corrected, 230. 

Serpents faid to have been wor- 
fhipped by the Perfiazs and 
Britifo druids, 418. 


Sheep, a remedy againft rotteri- 
nefs in them, 328, 329. 

Silk, and filk-worms originally 
from China, 200. Manage- 
ment of filk-worms by the 
French, 492. How they ought 
to be treated, 493. 

Silver, its value per ounce in Chi 
na, 199. 

Small-pox, the primary caufes or 
intimate nature of, not known, 
37. The infe&tion communi- 
cated by the fmell, i. and by 
the fight, i. Conjeétures about 
the particles of the contagion, 
ib. 38. Of its quality and re- 
fidence, 39. Abounds more in 
fome conftitutions than in 
others, 40. ‘The communi- 
cating and extinétion by a fpe- 
cific contagion peculiar to this 
difeafe and the meafles, 49. 
The manner of the infeétious 
operation, 42. Whether pro- 
ductive of a lentor, or cohefion 
of the blood, #4. Of the in- 
fection by the olfactory nerves, 
43- This attended with extra- 
ordinary nervous fymptoms, 
44. Why the character and 
degree of the {mall-pox to be 
eftimated by their quantity and 
appearance on the face, 4g. 
Of the moft and leaft favour- 
able temperaments for this dif- 
eafe,t1g. Emetics, how far pro- 
per in, 248. See Inoculation. 

Socrates, lord Bolingbroke’s ac- 


count of his philofophy, 442, 


444. 

> tiesias lord Bolingbroke’s 
notion of it, 360. ‘The idea of 
fpirit more obfcure than that 
of body, 361. Its immortality 
not taught in theold teftament, 
263. 

Sound, of the motion of, 461. 

Szveden, reafons for their encou- 
raging a hifhery, 331, 332. 
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Thornbill, fir F ames, fome account 
of him and his works, 453. 
Timber, plenty of, in Scotland fit 

for thip-building, 22. 

Time, the divifion of it after our 
manner very antient among 
the Chinefe, 201. 

Tithes, the lawfulnefs of paying 
them, 424. 

Theology, its origin and progrefs, 
38. The parent of many ri- 
iculous abfurdities, #5. 439. 

That of the Egyptians and 
Chaldeans the fountains of cor- 
ruption, 439. 

Trade, great benefit of liberty in, 
333- Memorial concerning 
that of Genoa, 334. 

Tranfmigration, that doctrine held 
by the Perfiams and Briti 
druids, 421. 

Trees, their freezing and means 
of preventing it, 325. 

Trinity {aid to be a doctrine of 
Mofes, 68. 

Truth, a general definition of it, 
z. Divine truths, by what 
rules to be tried, 8. Truth 
and honefty not the fubje&t of 
juft ridicule, _e 


Union-feaft, an annual feftival at 
Genoa, 335: 


Virtuof, of their thefts, 496. 
Voltaire, owns that H:// improved 
what plays of his he tranflated, 


27. 
Vomits, of their ufe in the fmall- 
pox, 125. 
W 


Wall, great of China, fome ac- 
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count of, 199. And of that of 
the Pi@s, 282, 283. 

Warwick, fir Philip, the defign 
of his memoirs, 178. 

Water for {prinkling trees and 
ae and fleeping their roots, 
the tion of, 325. 

Watts, de his steer ¥< . ub- 
lifhing his epiftolary corre{pon- 
dence, 94. His character and 

reat talents, 95, 96, The 
ates and fubje¢ts of his writ- 


ings, 96-100. 

Wik, Fobn, his zeal againft the 
titles of bifhops, 424. Propo- 
fal and letters to the quakers, 
ibid. 

Wedding of a quaker, that gave 
great offence to one of their 
church, 425. 

Verduc, his account of the power 
of imagination on ourfelves, 


Whit, feveral pretenders to, that 
do not deferve that character, 
296. 

Whitlock, remark on his memo- 
rials 177. 

Wine, none made in China, 200. 

Wood, a preparation for rendering 
it lefs combuftible, 326. 

World, the account of its begin- 
ning, as delivered by Mo/és 
objected to, 253, 269. 

Y 


Yariza, an Indian, her ‘letters to 
the ladies of New York, 291. 
Z 
Zoroafler, the firft who introda- 
ced covered temples, 417. 
Lived and taught in a cave, 




































